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PEEFACE. 



The following Lectures, published by request, will not, 
I trust, be regarded by any, as pretending to the rank of 
Literary Productions. For, not to mention their many 
imperfections, the very large proportion of quotation which 
they embody must of itself preclude any such pretension ; 
and with it, I trust, this consideration will likewise pre- 
clude all criticism of them as such. Nor as a biography 
of Macaulay in any sense adequate, do they claim to be 
regarded : nothing but alteration far more complete than 
I could bestow upon them, could have rendered such a 
claim at all possible for them. I have therefore thought 
it undesirable, even for the sake of incorporating more 
recent and accurate information, to alter them materially 
from the form in which they were originally written. 
They only are, and only claim to be, two hastily-written 
Lectures on an interesting subject. 

As a general sketch, however, deriving whatever of 
interest it possesses from the object it seeks to pourtray, 
and the circumstances under which it was produced, I 
have thought them not unworthy of re-production in their 
present form. If in this I am mistaken, my error must, 
I fear, partly be laid at the door of a too kind and 
favourably-disposed audience. 



VI. PBEFACE. 

The information embodied in this volume is of such a 
character that I have not thought it necessary everywhere 
to refer to the sources of it. I may as well, therefore, 
acknowledge here, my obligations in this respect more 
especially to a small fragmentary volume relating to 
Macaulay, published, without an author's name, at the 
commencement of the present year. From "Knight's 
Encyclopaedia," from the brief notice in the columns of 
the "Times," from some co-temporary publications, from 
Macaulay's published works, and from my own reminis- 
cences of isolated facts, my information has been otherwise 
mostly derived. 

I will not, however, further prolong these prefatory 
remarks ; but conclude them with the hope that time and 
distance may not have weakened mutual regard, but that 
I am sending forth this little volume to a circle of readers 
not less friendly and kindly disposed than that audience to 
whom in the first instance I had the pleasure of addressing 
its contents. 

Ashfield Lodge, CootehiU, Ireland, 
September 24th, 1860. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS 

LORD MACAULAY. 



Lecture I. 



The century we live in is, or appears to us to 
be, in many respects, a very extraordinary century. 
What changes has this world, — what changes has 
this England of our's witnessed and undergone during 
these last sixty years since it began! What dis- 
coveries have been made, — what improvements have 
been effected, — what grand results attempted and 
achieved ! In morality,— in manners,— in laws,— in 
literature, — in the arts of war no less than in the arts 
of peace, — what advances have been made since the 
dawning of this nineteenth century upon us,—- or 
rather speaking for most of us, I should say on our 
fathers and grand-fathers; for I suppose there are 
few if any persons here present this evening old 
enough ever to have possessed, or at all events 
still to retain any very vivid recollections of the 
world in the year 1800: — to remember the days 

bS 



4 LORD MACAFLAY, [LECT. I. 

when, George the third reigning, Pitt the heaven- 
born was minister of England, and Fox leader of 
the opposition, and Napoleon the Great only as 
yet first Consul of France was watching with invasive 
eyes, from his camp at Boulogne, the white clifts 
of Dover; — the days when Nelson was asserting 
against all Europe combined the supremacy of 
England on the seas, and the name of Wellington, 
except as an Indian hero, was as yet comparatively 
unknown to the world ; — the days when gentlemen 
made their journeys across the country on horseback, 
armed against robbers, and the race of Turpin still 
infested, not Hounslow Heath only, but the very 
highways of the land, from whence they derived their 
name of highway-men; — the days when the streets 
of our towns were lighted with the feeblest of oil 
lamps, and guarded by the drowsiest of watchmen, 
and traversed by the seediest of hackney coaches! 
Those good old times, picturesque and uncomfortable 
as they are, few of us I imagine would be very 
anxious to go back to. Pleasant enough to look back 
upon they are, from the midst of our own securities 
and luxuries; but the pleasure we derive from that 
retrospect, is rather the sort of pleasure one feels in 
listening to the ravings of the wind out of doors when 
one is snug and safe oneself in bed, or watching the 
troubles of a storm at sea from a very secure position 
on the land. As I was saying however, there are few 
if any of us who can remember these things as form- 
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ing part of their own personal experience. We need 
not tnia however to assure us, (for we possess evidence 
of it quite as conclusive as any experience of our 
own,) of the wonderful revolution which, in almost 
every respect, the world around us has since then 
undergone. 

It is only however in one particular, (as specially 
pertaining to my present subject,) that I propose 
further to enlarge on these extraordinary changes; 
and I do not know that I could select any more 
remarkably illustrative of them, than that of Lit- 
erature. No one I think can regard the literary 
aspect, (if so I may term it,) of the present, as com- 
pared with that of any past age, without a feeling of 
astonishment, of admiration, almost of awe. No one 
can surely reflect on what literature is now, and 
what it was some sixty years ago, and not recognise 
therein a phenomenon of intellectual progress and 
development. Nothing that we know of in past 
history since the world began, is at all comparable 
to the literary life and literary activity of the present 
time. The march of intellect seems to advance 
into these times of ours with ever more and more 
gigantic strides. We can hardly account for, still 
less can we conjecture as to the future of this increase 
of, this ever increasing literary life and growth that 
is springing up around us. Whither it is all tending, 
— at what end or destination higher than the waste- 
paper basket all or the greater part of it must even- 
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tually arrive, — we can hardly determine. Think for 
example what volumes of literature, what a fund of 
thought, of feeling, of philosophy, of knowledge of 
all kinds, expressed almost as well one would think 
as language could express them, the daily and the 
weekly press alone pour forth. Consider what an 
amount of intellectual vigour and literary activity 
any single number of the " Times " or of the " Satur- 
day Review" alone represents. Then again, our 
periodical literature, magazines, miscellanies, re- 
views, and the like, — what an intellectual quickening 
do these betoken, and how marvellously of late years 
have they multiplied upon us; increasing in excellence 
quite as rapidly as they have increased in number t 
And as for books, and publications in the shape of 
books, — numberless almost as now-a-days they are, — 
if these do not all betoken a corresponding degree of 
excellence in proportion to their numerical increase,, 
(and I am not quite prepared to assert that they do 
not,) still they too display an amount of literary 
activity astonishingly beyond the average of that of 
any previous age. 

Nor in these respects only is the intellectual 
advance of the present age remarkable. In the art 
of public speaking, in the general diffusion of use- 
ful information, in the spread of education among 
all classes, and the consequently increased and 
increasing power of appreciating literary excellence, 
and deciding correctly on all matters of fact, of 
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opinion, and of taste, we may recognise the same 
phenomenon of progress. For confirmation of these 
assertions I have only to refer you again to the 
literature and to the intellectual condition of England 
in the year 1800. Compare a copy of the "Times" 
or of any newspaper of that date, with a copy of the 
same paper now: compare the current literature, 
the ordinary run of novels, the magazines, (the few 
that then there were,) the history and the phil- 
osophy books of that date, with those of our own 
time ! What monstrously heavy reading at best are 
some even of the greatest literary productions which 
were then in vogue. Who cares for most of the 
Elegant Extracts now? Who now-a-days would turn 
for entertaining reading to "Dr. Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets," or "Dr. Johnson's Rasselas"? What 
novel-reader could now satisfy his appetite for amuse* 
ment on the "Mysteries of Udolpho,"or "The Man of 
feeling ;" on "Evelina," or "Sir Charles Grandison"? 
And what novel-reader would, I may add, endure the 
indelicacy and grossness of "Tom Jones" or "Joseph 
Andrews" for the sake of the talent they display ? 
Comparing productions such as these, (and remem- 
ber the date I speak of is before Scott or even Miss 
Edgeworth had appeared before the world as novel- 
ists,) with the productions of our own day, is like 
comparing the stage coaches of that date with the rail- 
roads we now travel by, or the old oil lamps of 1800 
the gas that now illuminates our streets. True 
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indeed, in the case of literature, there are not a 
few magnificent exceptions. True, "Gibbon's Roman 
Empire," and "Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield," 
and some books of unsurpassed merit in all classes of 
literature, were then before the world. True, Shakes* 
peare and Milton and many another great master 
and model of our English tongue had long since 
lived and died and left their immortal legacy behind 
them. Still, even these exceptions do not disprove 
the general facts I am asserting, or render the general 
contrast any less striking between the literature of 
1800 and the literature of 1860. 

On that contrast I have insisted thus at length, 
and have dwelt so long on the great literary advance* 
we have since then made, because it seems to me 
that of all the eminent literary men of the present 
century, the man, whose life and writings I have 
proposed this evening to discuss, has been in 
every respect most intimately connected with the 
change in question, — has been most instrumental in 
producing it. In those sixty years the term of his 
life was exactly comprehended ; of the greater and 
more important part of these sixty years, — at least in 
their literary aspect, — he was super-eminently the 
"representative man." In aU their literary aspects I 
might say;' for the versatility of his talents was so 
extraordinary that there was scarcely any department 
of literature which he did not influence, — any in 
which he was not illustrious. 
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This indeed is the one most marvellous and striking 
peculiarity in Macaulay, and therefore I mention it 
in this preliminary manner. Other men are eminent 
in one or at most in one or two particular departments 
of talent; but this man was eminent in almost all. 
The variety of his intellectual powers is something 
quite extraordinary to contemplate : for consider, he 
was great as an orator, he was great as a scholar, he 
was great as an historian, he was great as a table- 
talker, he was great as a poet, he was great as a 
legislator, he was greatest of all as an essayist and 
reviewer, and in that capacity displayed an extent 
and variety of knowledge on all sorts of subjects, not 
a little remarkable, — and if he was not great as a 
novelist, he made history itself more amusing than a 
novel by the accuracy of his information and the 
beauty of his language! — In short there is no man 
that I ever heard of, to whom the words of that 
noble epitaph which Johnson wrote for Goldsmith 
might with greater truth and accuracy be applied : — 

" Nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit," 
" Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit ! " 

"Scarce any theme he did not touch upon, 1 ' 
"And nothing that he touched but he adorned!' 9 

Such is the man whose life and achievements I 
propose to consider this evening. To assert that the 
enormous literary growth and intellectual advance of 
the present century was mainly his work, or the work 
of any other man however great, would of course 
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be a monstrous and absurd assumption. Manifold 
and immense as bis literary talents were, and extra- 
ordinary as the display which he has left us of them, 
they form but a fraction after all of the great result 
of the literary efforts of the present age. A fraction 
however, so far more important than any other single 
man of the age in question has contributed thereto, — 
a fraction of such value, — of such variety, — of such 
a character in short, as to render it no exaggeration 
to assert that he of all others may most appropriately 
be regarded as the representative of the literary 
progress of the age, — that he of all others has done 
most to effect and promote it, — that his achievements 
and his work in life, now alas concluded for ever, 
are worthiest of any to be specially identified with 
the literary and intellectual advancement of the first 
half at least of the nineteenth century. 

These however are mere assertions. It will now 
be my endeavour, in speaking of the life and writings 
of Macaulay, to prove these assertions regarding him; 
to present him before you in each several character 
I have specified ; and to trace generally, in connec- 
tion with these, the influence he exercised over the 
literature of the age he lived in. 

Sixty years ago then, in the first year of the 
present century, on the 25th of October, 1800, at 
Eothley Temple in the county of Leicester, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay was born into this world. His 
family, as the structure of the name with its prefix 
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of Mac 9 at once suggests, -yas originally Scotch. Old 
Dr. Johnson, touring to the Hebrides between 
80 and 90 years ago with his inseparable Boswell, 
comes across two of Macaulay's ancestors, his grand- 
father and his grand-uncle, Presbyterian Ministers 
both of them, in different parts of Scotland. Con- 
cerning the grand-father I find in Boswell's diary 
the following characteristic entry, dated, (curiously 
enough, just the same day 27 years before the 
grandson was born,) Inverary, Monday, October 
25th, 1773, "Mr. John Macaulay passed the evening 
with us at our inn. When Dr. Johnson spoke of 
people whose principles were good but whose prac- 
tice was faulty, Mr. Macaulay said he had no notion 
of people being in earnest in their good professions 
whose practice was not suitable to them. — The 
"Doctor grew warm and said, "Sir, are you so 
grossly ignorant of human nature as not to know 
that a man may be very sincere in good principles, 
without having good practice?" (a piece of know- 
ledge, by the way, this of the doctor's, still in some 
degree, open to doubt.) Next morning, however, 
Bozzy informs us "Mr. Macaulay breakfasted with 
us, nothing hurt or dismayed at his last night's 
correction : being a man of good sense, he had a 
just admiration of Dr. Johnson;" — a sense and 
an admiration, I may add, which he has certainly 
transmitted to his illustrious descendant. 

To^ pass on however. — Son to this Presbyterian 
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12 LORD MACAULAY, [LECT. I. 

Minister of Inverary, was Zachary Macaulay, a man 
by no means unknown to fame; — a man eminent 
principally for, (the very best thing surely that any 
man can be eminent for,) his goodness. No doubt 
his literary abilities were considerable ; but his phil- 
anthropy and his piety are I believe his principal 
characteristics : at all events by one, or the other, or 
both of these, he attained to sufficient eminence in this 
world, to be regarded at his death, not unworthy the 
distinguished honour of a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. In early life he had been sent out from that 
Scotch home of his at Inverary to the West Indies, 
to push his fortunes as a merchant ; and had, in the 
course of his experience in that capacity, become so 
painfully impressed with the horrors and iniquities of 
the Slave Trade, that he left Jamaica, and voluntarily 
went and resided for some years in the pestilential 
climate of Sierra Leone, the head quarters, I suppose, 
of that iniquitous traffic, in order as far as he could, 
to ameliorate the condition, and alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the oppressed negro race. In recognition 
of his exertions in this good cause he was soon after- 
wards appointed by the Government of that day, the 
Governor of that place. We find that he was still 
occupying that office in the year 1797, only three 
years before the birth of his illustrious son, from 
the superscription of a letter full of assurances of 
esteem and regard, addressed to him by the celebrated 
William Wilberforce, the great champion of the cause 
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of negro emancipation. At some time however, 
during those three years, it must have been, that 
Zachary Macaulay returned to England ; — married a 
Miss Sarah Mills, a lady of quaker parentage and 
origin, the daughter of a Bristol bookseller; — settled 
himself down in Leicestershire, at Rothley Temple 
aforesaid ; — and more and more definitely associated 
himself with that religious party, called in those days 
the Clapham Sect, (identical with that portion of 
our English Church now designated Evangelical,) to 
whose views and opinions his own religious sympa- 
thies were most inclined, and with that eminent 
philanthropic association of the abolitionists or anti- 
slavery party, whose views he had thus all his life 
been practically endeavouring to carry out; — the 
party of which Clarkson, Buxton, and Wilberforce 
were the most illustrious supporters. 

Under such influences and auspices as these it was 
that Thomas Babington Macaulay was born and 
brought up. The year he was born in, to fix the epoch 
in literature and history, was the year in which the 
poet Cowper died; the year in which the English ac- 
quired possession of Malta; the year in which Ireland 
was finally united to England. What manner of world 
it was that he was born into, and what literature was 
at that date, we have already partially considered. 
Periodical literature was perhaps most defective of 
any, and reviews did not exist. The first of these, 
the Edinburgh Review, of which he was afterwards 
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to become the most brilliant supporter and ornament, 
was first set on foot in 1802, when be was two years 
old, far too young to remember anything about it, by 
Jeffrey, Brougham, and Sydney Smith, at the happy 
and original suggestion of the latter. He may 
possibly have remembered, and it must have been, 
if he did, his earliest recollection of any public 
event, to have heard of Nelson's great victory of 
Trafalgar in 1806, or to have witnessed the national 
rejoicings consequent thereupon. He may possibly 
too have recollected, if his interest in literature was 
sufficiently great at that early period of his life, the 
first commencement of the other great Review, the 
Quarterly, in 1809, in whose pages he was destined 
hereafter, to form so prominent a subject of discus- 
sion. This is not however very probable if the 
following passage of description and anecdote, (the 
only one I can discover of his early childhood,) be 
in every respect a correct one. It is taken from a 
recent number of the Athenaeum. 
44 He exhibited," says that journal, "even at that period 
of his life, signs of superiority and genius, and more es- 
pecially of that power of memory which startled every one 
by its quickness, flexibility and range, While he was yet 
a boy he was in incessant request to "tell books" to his 
playmates; at that early date he would repeat and declaim 
the longest "Arabian Night" as fluently as Scheherazade 
herself; a little later he would recite one of Scott* 8 novels, 
story, characters, scenery, almost as well as though the 
v ~~\ were in his hand. But these were stolen and pro- 
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fane pleasures, not encouraged, indeed barely tolerated, 
in the strict conventual house. The household books 
were the Bible, the Pilgrim's Progress, and a few 
Cameronian divines. An eager and dramatic appetite found 
food for fancy in the allegories of Scripture, and even in 
the dry sectarian ^literature of Scottish controversy. He 
himself used to tell a funny story of a nursery scene. For 
every one who came to his father's house he had a Biblical 
nickname, Moses, Holofernes, Melchisedek, and the like. 
One visitor he called " the Beast." Kind mamma, prudent 
papa frowned at their precocious child, and set their brows 
against this offensive name: but Thomas stuck to his 
point. Next time the Beast made a morning call, the boy 
ran to the window which hung over the street; to turn 
back laughing, crowing with excitement and delight. 
"Look here mother," cries the child, "you see I am right! 
Look, look, at the number of the Beast!" Mrs. Macaulay 
glanced at the hackney coach in which her visitor had 
come, — and behold its number was 666 ! " 

In the due development then of such powers of 
observation and memory as these, passed on, we may 
imagine, the years of his childhood ; — those memor- 
able years of history, before most of us were born, 
when the great wars of the century were being 
enacted, and its greatest heroes and generals were 
achieving their renown ; when Napoleon was over- 
running Europe, conquering kingdoms and creating 
kings; when Wellington was advancing ever so 
steadily but surely with an iron invincible firmness, 
to crush him at last; when month after month brought 
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home to England the news of some great victory by 
land or sea; those years, I say, and their great events 
could scarcely fail to make their due impression on the 
dawning intelligence of young Macaulay. We know 
of him as a boy thus much, that he was remarkably 
studious, quick, and observant, — reading, writing, 
talking, thinking, incessantly ; — with something of a 
drooping head, and high thoughtful brow; and, 
though powerfully built and strong in body, not 
much addicted to the physical sports of boy-hood. — 
He did not take kindly, his co-temporaries tell us, to 
foot-ball, cricket, or a game of rounders, — preferred 
history to hockey, and poetry to prisoner's base. The 
next distinct notices however that I have been able 
to find, of this period of his life^ are contained in two 
very interesting letters, recently published in Mac- 
millan's Magazine, addressed to his father Zachary 
Macaulay, by Hannah More, an old lady then nearly 
70, — probably just such in appearance as her por- 
traits represent her, with that characteristic high 
cap and serious face of her's; whose youth had been 
passed in the familiar acquaintance of the literary 
celebrities of the last generation, Johnson, Garrick, 
Burke, Reynolds, now long since passed away. The 
first of these letters of her's from which I will now 
quote some passages to you, is dated August 7th, 
1812, from her house, Barley Wood, near Bristol, 
and discusses the expediency of sending Macaulay 
to Westminster school. 
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44 My dear Sir," she writes, * # # 

* * "As far as my poor judgment goes 

it appears to me, that, if all things can be brought to suit, 
you cannot do better than adopt the plan of which you have 
conceived the idea, of removing to Westminster for the 
purpose of placing Tom at school there by day. It is only 
with this limitation that I should think it a safe measure. 
Throwing boys headlong into these great public schools, 
always puts me in mind of the practice of those Scythian 
mothers, who threw their new-born infants into the river; — 
the greater part perish,*— but the few who possessed great 
natural strength, and who were worth saving, came out with 
additional vigour from the experiment. Your's like Edwin 
is no vulgar boy, and will require attention in proportion to 
his great superiority of intellect and quickness of passion. 
He ought to have competitors. He is like the prince who 
refused to play with anything but kings. Such a place as 
Westminster school, (with the safeguard of the paternal 
hearth during all the intervals of study,) will tie down his 
roving mind, and pin his desultory pursuits to a point. At 
present, conscious that he has no rival worthy to break a 
lance with him, he may not pursue the severer parts of 
study with sufficient ardour, sure as he must be of com- 
parative success. Next to religion there is no such drill to 
the mind, no such tamer, as the hard study and discipline 
of these schools. In all other respects I think sufficiently 
ill of them. Nor would I, for all the advantages which 
the intellect may obtain, throw his pure and uncorrupted 
mind into such a scene of danger. Your having him to 
sleep at home, as well as to inspect in the evenings, I trust 
will, with the blessing of Ood, protect him from all mischief 

o 
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of this sort. I never saw any one bad propensity in him, — 
nothing except natural frailty and ambition inseparable 
perhaps from such talents and so lively an imagination. 
He appears sincere, veracious, tender-hearted, and affec- 
tionate. I observed you have a great ascendancy over him; 
your presence restrained the vehemence of his eloquence 
without shutting up his frankness or impairing his affection. 
You are quite his oracle; I trust you will always preserve 
this influence. I observed with pleasure that though he 
was quite wild 'till the ebullitions of his muse were dis- 
charged, he thought no more of them afterwards than the 
ostrich is said to do of her eggs after she has laid them. 
" Our love to Mrs. Macaulay and Tom." * * * 

Then, after some remarks with reference to a poem 
of the boy's which had been sent her to read she 
continues : — 

"I suppose our young bard will lay hold of this (incident) 
for a second fit. I wish he would correct the other and 
send it to me in a legible (form.) Tell him I have been 
dining at Mr. Davis's, and he is to dine here on Friday. 
I have told him what a champion Tom is in his cause. I 
read to him Tom's fable which I enclose. 

" Your's, my dear Sir, 

"Very sincerely, 

"Hannah More.'* 

Macaulay however was sent soon after this, not to 

Westminster, but to a private school kept by the 

Rev. Matthew Preston, a fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, at Shelford, near Cambridge : and he 

in all probability, spending his summer holidays 
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from this school, some two years afterwards, with 
Hannah More near Bristol, when the second of these 
letters was written. 

"My dear Sir, — I wanted Tom to write to-day, but as 
he is likely to be much engaged with a favorite friend 
and I shall have no time to-morrow I scribble a line. This 
friend is a sensible youth at Woolwich; he is qualifying 
for the artillery. I overheard a debate between them on 
the comparative merits of Eugene and Marlborough as 
Generals ! The quantity of reading that Tom has poured 
out is astonishing. It is in vain that I have tried to make 
him subscribe to Sir Harry Saville's notion that the poets 
are the best writers next to those who write prose. We 
have poetry for breakfast, dinner, and supper. He recited 
all "Heber's Palestine" while we breakfasted, to our pious 
friend Mr. Whalley, at my desire, and did it incomparably. 
I was pleased with his delicacy in one thing. You know 
the Italian poets, like the French, too much indulge in the 
profane habit of attesting the supreme Being: but with- 
out any hint from me whenever he comes to the Sacred 
name he reverendly passes it over. I sometimes fancy I 
observe a daily progress in the growth of his mental powers. 
His fine promise of mind expands more and more, and 
what is extraordinary, he has as much accuracy in his 
expression as spirit and vivacity in his imagination. I like 
too that he takes a lively interest in all passing events, and 
that the child is still preserved: I like to see bim as boyish 
as he is studious, and that he is as much amused in making 
a pat of butter as a poem. Though loquacious he is very 
docile, and I don't remember a single instance in which he 
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has persisted in doing any thing when he saw we did not 
approve it. Several men of sense and learning have been 
struck with the union of gaiety and rationality in his con- 
versation. It was a pretty trait of him yesterday: being 
invited to dine abroad he hesitated, and then said "No, I 
have so few days that I will give them all to you." And 
he said to-day at dinner when speaking of his journey, "I 
don't know whether to think on my departure with most 
pain or pleasure — with most kindness for my friends, or 
affection for my parents." 

"Sometimes we converse in ballad rhymes, sometimes 
in Johnsonian Sesquipedalians: at tea we condescend to 
riddles and charades. He rises early, and walks an hour 
or two before breakfast, generally composing verses. I en- 
courage him to live much in the open air: this with great 
exercise on these airy summits I hope will invigorate his 
body : though this frail body is sometimes tired the spirits 
are never exhausted. He is however not sorry to be sent 
to bed soon after nine: and seldom stays to our supper. 

"A new poem is produced less incorrect than its prede- 
cessors — it is an excellent satire on radical reform under 
the title of " Clodpole and the Quack Doctor." It is really 
good. I am glad to see that they are thrown by as soon as 
they have been read, and he thinks no more of them. He 
has very quick perceptions of the beautiful and the defective 
in composition." 

* * # • * 

After further remarks she thus concludes: — 
" I know not when I have written so long a scrawl, but I 
thought you and his good mother would feel an interest in 
any trifles which related to him. I hope it will please God 
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to prosper his journey and restore him in safety to you. 

Let us hear of his arrival. 

Your's my dear Sir, 
Barley Wood, Very sincerely, 

21st July. H. More." 

I need scarcely pause to comment upon these ; 
they speak for themselves ; the boy must have been 
a prodigy to have written fables and readable trag- 
edies at twelve, and to have spouted long poems, and 
argued about Marlborough's military capabilities at 
fourteen years of age. His intercourse with Hannah 
More, who had been his mother's preceptress, and 
(since 1796,) for the last eighteen years in corre- 
spondence with his father, had, doubtless, no slight 
influence upon his mind. From her he must have 
derived that intimate acquaintance with the manners 
of some of the literary celebrities of the eighteenth 
century, afterwards displayed in his Essays, (in illus- 
tration whereof I hope presently to read you a 
quotation;) — and she lived to see him fulfil in a 
great measure the promise of his youth, by his -fame 
in early manhood, having survived to the year 1833, 
to the advanced age of eighty-eight. 

At 18 years of age Macaulay was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and commenced residing there; 
and in July, 1819, I find, before he had been there 
quite a year, he gained the Chancellor's Medal for 
the best English Prize-Poem on Pompeii. A very 
pretty poem it is: but not sufficiently above the 
average of ordinary prize-poems to warrant my paus- 
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ing to quote it. Two years afterwards, in 1821, he 
won the same medal again, for a poem on Evening ; 
an attempt decidedly superior to the former. As a 
specimen of his powers in this department at this early 
period of his life, I will read you a few of the opening 
lines of this, which are, I think, very beautiful. 

4 'Fair hour of Poesy's and Passion's dreams, 
Of sweetest breezes, and of purest beams, 
Rich clouds, and twinkling stars, and balmy dews, 
Come, loveliest theme, and be thyself my muse ; 
Breathe o'er the lay that fondly tells thy praise 
The splendour of thine own voluptuous rays, 
The colours of thy bright and varying skies, 
The music of thine airy melodies. — 
For I have loved thee, Evening I — I have felt 
My soul beneath thy gentle influence melt, 
Which lends to every scene and every tone 
A mild and pensive softness all its own. 
The shadows lengthened by the sloping light, 
The gleam which lingers on the purple height, 
The gale that whispers through the cool arcade 
Formed by the dark green chesnut's massy shade, 
The lake which burns one sheet of yeUow fire, 
The knell resounding from the distant spire, 
The echoes which the circling hills prolong, 
The raptures of the wild bird's piercing song. 
Even the rich music of the mellow horn 
Which swells so jocund on the breeze of morn, 
The blithest sounds, the gayest forms receive 
A tinge of sadness from the spells of Eve. 
The spirit of sweet melancholy floats 
O'er all her scenes, and thrills in all her notes, 
Breathes in the fragrant languor of her sigh, 
Weeps in her dews, and blushes in her sky ! "— 
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These two prize-poems are interesting now, as 
being the first of Macaulay's literary triumphs ; and 
likewise, the first works of his (probably) that ever 
appeared in print, having been, on account of their 
singular excellence, published soon after in a separ- 
ate form. They certainly achieved for their author 
a considerable degree of poetic fame. The only 
other University distinction that he seems to have 
gained besides these, was the Craven Scholarship. 
He took his Bachelor's degree the next year, 1822, 
without competing for honours, in consequence of his 
extreme distaste for mathematics; for, without a con- 
siderable proficiency in mathematics, honours were 
I believe at that time, (if they are not so still,) unat- 
tainable at Cambridge. (So far more's the pity one 
thinks that he should not have been an Oxford man!) 
Notwithstanding however, the absence of these, he 
was elected very soon after, on the mere reputation 
of his classical attainments and literary abilities, 
to a Fellowship of Trinity College; which, when 
we come to consider how rarely such an exception is 
made, and how great the distinction thus accorded 
was, is surely one of the highest compliments that 
could, under the circumstances, have been paid him. 

Respecting Macaulay's College life we know little 
or nothing, excepting the fact that he was a con- 
stant attendant at the Union Debating Club. Here, 
like several other great orators and statesmen, (our 
present eloquent Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr* 
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Gladstone for example, who commenced his oratorical 
career in a similar institution at Oxford,) he made 
his first efforts at public speaking and debate, — first 
acquired fame as an orator, and gave that promise of 
eloquence, which N in after life he so amply fulfilled ; 
not without pains and that constant application and 
discipline indispensable to any great success. * 

* In indirect testimony to his close cultivation of this 
important faculty I here venture to insert a letter of advice 
on the subject, written for his especial behoof by Lord 
Brougham to his father in the following year. It recom- 
mends subjects of study, and suggests appliances which 
there can be little doubt that Macaulay accepted and 
adopted with that diligence which assuredly was one 
principal element of his extraordinary success in this as in 
other pursuits in life. 

"Newcastle, March 10th, 1823. 
My dear Friend, 

My principal object in writing to 
you to-day is to offer you some suggestions, in consequence 
of some conversation I have just had with Lord Grey, 
who has spoken of your son (at Cambridge) in terms of 
the greatest praise. He takes his account from his son; 
but from all I know, and have learnt in other quarters, I 
doubt not that his judgment is well formed. Now you, 
of course, destine him for the bar, and, assuming that this, 
and the public objects incidental to it, are in his views, I 
would fain impress upon you (and through you, upon him) 
a truth or two which experience has made me aware of, 
and which I would have given a great deal to have been 
acquainted with earlier in life from the experience of others. 
First, that the foundation of all excellence is to be laid 
in early application to general knowledge is clear, that he 
is already aware of; and equally so it is (of which he may 
not be so well aware) that professional eminence can only 
be attained by entering betimes into the lowest drudgery, 
the most repulsive labours of the profession; even a year 
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For the next three years, (from 1822 to 1825,) 
Macaulay appears to have been spending his life, 
for the most part between London and Cambridge, 

in an attorney's office, as the law is now practised, I should 
not hold too severe a task, or too high a price to pay, for 
the benefit it must surely lead to; but at all events the life 
of a special pleader, 1 am quite convinced, is the thing 
before being called to the bar. A young man whose mind 
has once been well imbued with general learning and has 
acquired classical propensities, will never sink into a mere 
drudge. He will always save himself harmless from the 
dull atmosphere he must live and work in, and the sooner 
he will emerge from it, and arrive at eminence. But what 
I wish to inculcate especially, with a view to the great 
talent fot public speaking which your son happily possesses, 
is that he should cultivate that talent in the only way in 
which it can reach the height of the art, and I wish to turn 
his attention to two points. I speak on this subject with 
the authority both of experience and observation; I have 
made it very much my study in theory; have written a 
great deal upon it which may never see the light, and 
something which has been published; have meditated 
much and conversed much on it with famous men ; have 
had some little practical experience in it; but have pre- 
pared for much more than I ever tried, by a variety of 
laborious methods, reading, writing, much translation, 
composing in foreign languages, &c, and 1 have lived in 
times when there were great orators among us; therefore 
I reckon my opinion worth listening to, and the rather, 
because 1 have the utmost confidence in it myself, and 
should have saved a world of trouble and much time had 1 
started with a conviction of its truth. 

First. The first point is this, — the beginning of the art 
is to acquire a habit of easy speaking; and in whatever 
way this can be had (which individual inclination or acci- 
dent will generally direct, and may safely be allowed to do 
so) it must be had. Now I differ from all other doctors of 
rhetoric in this, — I say let him first of all learn to speak 
easily and fluently, as well and as sensibly as he can no 
doubt, but at any rate let him learn to speak. This is to 
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with which latter place his fellowship still so closely 
connected him. He may now be said to have been 
beginning life as a literary man. As yet, of course, 

eloquence, or good public speaking, what the being able 
to talk in a child is to correct grammatical speech. It is 
the requisite foundation, and on it you must build. More- 
over, it can only be acquired young, therefore let it by all 
means, and at any sacrifice, be gotten hold of forthwith. 
But in acquiring it every sort of slovenly error will also be 
acquired. It must be got by a habit of easy writing (which, 
as Wyndam said, proved hard reading); by a custom of 
talking much in company; by speaking in debating societies, 
with little attention to rule, and more love of saying some- 
thing at any rate, than of saying anything well. I can even 
suppose that more attention is paid to the matter in such 
discussion than in the manner of saying it; yet still to say 
it easily, ad libitum, to be able to say what you choose, and 
what you have to say,— this is the first requisite, to acquire 
which every thing else must for the present be sacrificed. 

Second. The next step is the grand one, — to convert 
this style of easy speaking into chaste eloquence. And here 
there is but one rule. I do earnestly entreat your son to set 
daily and nightly before him the Greek models. First of 
all he may look to the best modern speeches (as he probably 
has already); Burke's best compositions, as the thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents; speech "On the 
American Conciliation," and "On the Nabob of Arcot's 
Debt;" "Fox's Speech on the Westminster Scrutiny," 
(the first part of which he should pore over 'till he has it by 
heart); "On the Russian Armament," and "On the War 
of 1803," with one or two of Wyndam's best, and very 
few, or rather none, of Sheridan's; but he must by no 
means stop here. If he would be a great orator, he must 
go at once to the fountain head, and be familiar with every 
one of the great orations of Demosthenes. I take for 
granted that he knows those of Cicero by heart; they are 
very beautiful, but not very useful, except perhaps the 
Milo pro IAgario, and one or two more; but the Greek 
must positively be the model; and merely reading it, as 
boys do, to know the language won't do at all; he must 
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being only a beginner, he has not gained admittance 
to the highest circles of the literary world, or won the 

enter into the spirit of each speech, thoroughly know the 
positions of the parties, follow each turn of the argument, 
and make the absolutely perfect and most chaste and severe 
composition familiar to his mind. His taste will improve 
every time he reads and repeats to himself (for he should 
have the fine passages by heart) and he will learn how 
much may be done by a skilful use of a few words and a 
rigorous rejection of all superfluities. In this view I hold 
a familiar knowledge of Dante to be next to Demosthenes. 
It is in vain to say that imitations of these models won't do 
for our times. First, I do not council any imitation, but 
only an imbibing of the same spirit. Secondly, I know 
from experience that nothing is half so successful in these 
times (bad though they be) as what has been formed on 
the Greek models. I use a very poor instance in giving 
my own experience, but I do assure you that both in courts 
of law and Parliament, and even to mobs, I have never 
made so much play (to use a very modern phrase) as when 
I was almost translating from the Greek. I composed the 
peroration of my speech for the Queen, in the Lords, after 
reading and repeating Demosthenes for three or four weeks, 
and I composed it twenty times over at least, and it cer- 
tainly succeeded in a very extraordinary degree, and far 
above any merit of its own. This leads me to remark, that 
though speaking, with writing beforehand, is very well until 
the habit of easy speech is acquired, yet after that he can 
never write too much; this is quite clear. It is laborious, 
no doubt, and it is more difficult beyond comparison than 
speaking off-hand; but it is necessary to perfect oratory, 
and at any rate it is necessary to acquire the habit of cor- 
rect diction. But I go further, and say, even to the end 
of a man's life he must prepare word for word most of his 
finer passages. Now, would he be a great orator or no ? 
In other words, would he have almost absolute power of 
doing good to mankind in a free country, or no ? So he 
wills this, he must follow these rules. 

Believe me truly yours, 
To Zachary Macaulay, Esq. H. Brougham." 
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acquaintance of the great writers of that age ; for 
though his father Zachary Macaulay's influence and 
acquaintance in literary and political circles must 
have been by this time very extensive, (for this 
Zachary was a literary man too in his way, — edited 
the "Christian Observer," and other small matters 
of that sort,) and though his own talents were so 
various and extraordinarv, it still needed ere he could 
claim a position and become recognized of right in 
that highest circle of the guild of letters that he, like 
any other man, should 

"Make by force his merit known." 
Accordingly during this period of his life we may 
trace his first struggles and efforts to do so. In asso- 
ciation with other young men of talent, (Etonians 
mostly, beginners like himself in literary life, but 
none of them so gifted, or destined to any such 
eminence as he,) Moultrie, Maiden, Fraed, and 
others, he commenced, during those years, writing 
in a publication, now but little known, except in 
connection with his own great name, called Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine. It was mainly the merit of 
Macaulay's contributions that sustained at all the 
credit of this undertaking. These, which even from 
the first are said to have been of singular excellence, 
are shortly, I understand, about to be collected, and 
published in a separate volume.* As these are so 

* Have since so been published, together with other 
productions in two vols, octavo. 
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little known, I may as well specify them. Amongst 
them we have his first efforts as a Dramatist and 
Romancer in two papers, the one entitled "Frag- 
ments of a Roman Tale", introducing the characters 
of Caesar and Cataline; the other "Scenes from the 
Athenian Revels", bringing before us Alcibiades and 
his comrades. We find also among them an essay, on 
what we must always regard as to him an hereditary 
cause, considering his father's life and connections, 
(a cause moreover on which, about this time, he made 
his first public speech at Freemason's Hall,) "the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies:" another on 
The Royal Society of Literature;" two on the 
Italian Poets," Dante and Petrarch; "A Comic 
Paper on an Imaginary Parochial Squabble;" besides 
others attributed to him, (whether rightly or not 
remains to be proved,) as, "An Imaginary Conversa- 
tion between Cowley and Milton," "The Athenian 
Orators," "Mitfords's Greece," and a prophetic ac- 
count, (satirical,) of a National Epic Poem, to be 
entitled "The Wellingtoniad." 

His principal contributions to this publication 
however, (some of which have long since been re- 
published,) are ballads and poems. Even in the 
titles of the papers I have mentioned, we seem to 
detect how much the poetic element predominated 
in his mind at this period of his life : and in these 
earlier years of his career we may I think safely 
pronounce him to have been in fact more of a poet 
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than anything else. Thus there is a poem of his 
entitled "La belle Tryamour"; there are two ballads 
called "Songs of the Civil War," the first, "The 
Cavalier's March to London," the second, "The 
Battle of Naseby"; there is that fine English frag- 
ment of "The Armada," with which no doubt you 
are most of you familiar; and there are the "Songs 
of the Huguenots," the first, "Montcontour," the 
second, "Ivry," both relating to scenes in the 
History of France, but to a cause as dear, — dearer 
it may be to Englishmen than Frenchmen. In all 
the range of our ballad literature I know nothing 
more spirit-stirring than the latter of these, some- 
times called the "Battle of the League," relating 
to the battle of Ivry; which as a specimen of his 
extraordinary powers in this style of poetry, (as 
distinguished from that of the other which I just now 
quoted,) I cannot refrain from reading to you. 

First, however, in order to enable you the better 
to appreciate it, permit me very briefly to explain 
the circumstance in history to which it alludes. 
A few years after the famous, or rather infamous 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, a League was formed 
by the Catholic party in France, to carry on the 
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Huguenots or Protestants. For some time this League 
was the most powerful body in France, and threat- 
ened even the monarchy itself. On the death of 
King Henry III, in 1589, the right to the crown 
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passed to a distant relative of his, Henry, King of 
Navarre, the first, the best, the bravest of the 
Bourbon Kings, who was himself at that time a 
Protestant, and had long been leader and champion 
of the Huguenot party. As such he was of course 
violently opposed by the League, which was headed 
at that time by the Duke of Mayenne, and assisted 
by Philip II, King of Spain. The Duke attacked 
Henry at Arques, but met with a repulse. .Soon 
after this Henry received a re-inforcement of four 
thousand men, (Englishmen be it remembered,) from 
our own Queen Elizabeth, ever the champion of the 
then persecuted Protestant cause, and in March, 
1590, he encountered Mayenne at Ivry. Before the 
battle he thus addressed his troops: — "My children, 
if you lose sight of your colours, rally to my white 
plume; you will always find it in the path to honour 
and glory." Nothing could resist his impetuous 
valour, and the Leaguers underwent a total defeat. 
The ballad which I will now read to you is the 
thanksgiving song of a triumphant Huguenot for that 
great victory; — the very paean of Protestantism. 

Now glory- to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, [France. 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant land of 
And thou Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 
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Hurrah ! Hurrah ! A single field hath turned the chance of war I 
Hurrah Hurrah! For Ivry, and Henry of Navarre ! — 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ! 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand ; 
And as we looked on them we thought of Seine's empurpled flood, 
And good Goligni's hoary hair, all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour drcst ; 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line a deafening shout, "God save our Lord the King ! 

"And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, — 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, — 

Press where ye see my white plume shine amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your ori flamme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre ! " 

Hurrah ! The foes are moving ! Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin ! 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St. Andre's plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies — upon them with the lance ! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand Knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like a guiding star 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre !— 

Now God be praised, the day is ours, Mayenne hath turned his rein, 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 
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Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
"Remember St. Bartholomew," was passed from man to man; 
But out spake gentle Henry, "No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.** 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ! 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ! Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep and rend your hair for those who never shall return ! 

Ho ! Philip send for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's souls. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ! 

Ho ! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night ! 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 

Such then were the productions of Macaulay's pen 

during this first sera of his literary life in London. 

Yet before passing from it, I would briefly mention 

the fate of the publication in which he was thus first 

presented to the public as an author ; for it appears 

to have proved on the whole, (as many first attempts 

do,) a failure. At the close of volume 3, it seems 

to have died a natural death. Charles Knight its 

publisher, a man who has since become famous in 

that and other vocations,— famous as an editor, as a 

compiler, as an author as well as a publisher, — famous 

for his promotion of cheap and sound literature, 

and excellent woodcut illustrations, — famous for his 

"Penny Magazine," for his "Pictorial History of 

n 
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England," and his "Pictorial Bible" and "Pictorial 
Shakespeare" under many forms, — famous for Cyclo- 
paedias moreover of all sorts, and those huge pictorial 
volumes dear to childhood, illustrative of Animated 
Nature, and Antiquities, and Old England, and all 
sorts of subjects and objects, — famous lastly as him- 
self the author of, I believe, one of the best Popular 
Histories of England ever yet published, (and at 
present being published in parts,)— this Charles 
Knight, I say, — then I suppose himself, like his 
illustrious contributor only a beginner in the literary 
vocation, — found his team of young authors quite un- 
controllable. They were uncertain, wild in opinion, 
neglectful, thoughtless, rash, and what not ! As early 
as the fourth number of his Magazine he appends, in 
an advertisement a quaint remonstrance to this effect. 
A little further on he says, that these evils, having 
reached their climax, he is compelled to announce, 
"that the present number will be the last: the real 
cause of its stoppage being a Chancery Injunction, 
which was issued to suppress the previous number 
containing Byron's Correspondence." 

In connection with this injunction and the threaten- 
ed break-up of the undertaking, there in an amusing 
account given in the Magazine itself, entitled "An 
Anniversary," which it would seem signifies a dinner, 
supper, and general jollification, held at Eton, at 
the tavern of one Garraway, where the contributors 
meet, and are presented to us under their respective 
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"noms de plume." That of Macaulay is Tristam 
Merton, who figures most prominently on the occa- 
sion, chatting and joking on a variety of subjects. In 
the midst of this festive party, Charles Knight the 
publisher appears, from London, with a long face, 
and the announcement of the aforesaid Chancery 
Injunction, and consequent supression of the previous 
number of the Magazine. We are happy to read 
however, that, "the venison being excellent, and 
Mrs. Garraway's pudding superb, before the claret 
came up Knight's countenance had brightened up, 
and all was merry as a marriage feast." 

From these youthful scenes, we pass on to a new sera 
in Macaulay's literary career ; which we may briefly 
date from the following circumstance. In the year 
1825, the managers of the " Edinburgh Review," then 
in the 23rd year of its existence, found themselves 
in need of new hands, — of new thought and talent 
for supporting the undertaking. Brougham's political 
engagements must have been far too numerous to 
allow him to bestow as much time as heretofore in 
contributing to it ; and Jeffrey, its other principal 
supporter, found his increased practice at the bar 
lessen his own leisure for the purpose. "Can you 
not" he writes to Mr. Allen, in the beginning of that 
year, "lay your hand on some clever young man who 
would write for us ? The original supporters of the 
work are getting old, and either too busy or too 
stupid to go on comfortably; and here in Edinburgh 
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the young men are mostly Tories." Mr. Allen 
accordingly, I presume, casting about in London for 
some clever young man of the Whig persuasion, to 
invigorate the old Review with new talent, lighted, 
in a happy moment, upon young Macaulay, and 
enlisted him in the service. 

It was in August, 1825, that the first of Macaulay's 
contributions to that periodical appeared, in the shape 
of an article on Milton, the first of that brilliant series 
of Essays, which, for the next eighteen or twenty 
years he continued from time to time to produce, and 
which, taken together in their collected form, consti- 
tute, as I think in one sense, the greatest monument 
of his literary genius which he has left behind him 
in the world. Speaking of the first of these produc- 
tions of his in the preface to this collected edition, 
written some twenty years afterwards, Macaulay says, 
"the criticism on Milton which was written when the 
author was fresh from college, and which contains 
scarcely a paragraph such as his matured judgment 
approves, still remains over-loaded with gaudy and 
ungraceful ornament." "This statement," says the 
"Times," "every competent judge will endorse." 
To its great merit however, in other respects, no one 
who reads it, even now, can be insensible. Its fault 
lies in its very exuberance, its too great wealth 
and lavishness of eloquence. Take for example the 
following extract, in which he describes in glowing 
terms, the Puritan Creed and character. 
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"The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a 
peculiar character from the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not content with acknow- 
ledging in general terms, an over-ruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great 
Being, for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose 
inspection nothing was too minute. To know Him, to 
serve Him, to enjoy Him was with them the great end of 
existence. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious 
homage which other sects substituted for the pure worship 
of the soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on His intolerable brightness, and to commune with 
Him face to face. Hence originated their contempt for 
terrestrial distinctions. The difference between the greatest 
and the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, when com- 
pared with the boundless interval which separated the whole 
race from Him on whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognised no title to superiority but his 
favour; and confident of that favour, they despised all the 
accomplishments and all the dignities of the world. If 
they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. If their steps were not 
accompanied by a splendid train of menials, legions of min- 
istering angels had charge over them. Their palaces were 
houses not made with hands, their diadems crowns of 
glory which should never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down with 
contempt; for they esteemed themselves rich in a more 
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precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the 
imposition of a mightier hand. The very meanest of them 
was a being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible import- 
ance belonged, on whose slightest action the spirits of light 
and darkness looked with anxious interest, who had been 
destined before heaven and earth were created to enjoy a 
felicity which should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which short-sighted 
politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had been ordained 
on his account. For his sake empires had risen, and 
flourished, and decayed. For his sake the Almighty had 
proclaimed His will by the pen of the Evangelist, and the 
harp of the prophet. He had been wrested by no common 
deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. He had been 
ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of 
no earthly sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been 
darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that the dead had 
risen, that all nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her 
expiring God!"* 

Passages such as these, (and the article abounds 
with such,) — must have indeed inspired new life into 
the old Review, which had never hitherto been very 
lively reading; and whatever may be thought of this 
production now, there can be no doubt that at the 
time of its first appearance, it created some sensation 
and considerable admiration in the literary world. 
It was followed at an interval of about eighteen or 
nineteen months by a masterly article on Machiavelli, 

* Essays, Vol. I., page 50. 
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free from those faults which he afterwards detected 
so manifestly in his Milton article; and that again the 
next year by another, on "Hallam's Constitutional 
History of England." We hear also of an article of 
his, on History, somewhere about this date, never as 
yet re-printed. 

These, there can be little doubt, established Mac- 
aulay'B claim to be regarded as a literary man of no 
mean order, and gained for him gradually an entry 
into those higher literary circles to which he had 
been before a comparative stranger. The great lords 
and magnates of Lrature in London, mcS of them 
much older men than himself, began to recognize the 
rising genius. Men there were amongst them who 
had achieved fame when he was in his cradle, and 
who were now drawing towards the close of their 
career. Sir Walter Scott, for example, great as a 
poet, greater as a novelist; — and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, great as a poet too, but greater as a 
metaphysician and thinker; — and his father's earlier 
friend, with whom he must long have been familiar, 
William Wilberforce, great philanthropist, speaker, 
and writer; — and Thomas Campbell, and Samuel 
Rogers, the poets of the beginning of the century. 
Then there were the men of a rather more recent gen- 
eration, Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith, and Brougham, 
associated originators of the "Edinburgh Review," 
great public speakers and politicians as well as great 
writers; and Moore the poet, and Mackintosh the 
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historian, and Hallam the author of the " Constitu- 
tional History." All these were, amongst others, 
members of the great literary world of London in 
that age, and all have, with but one eminent excep- 
tion, since then, passed away. 

And of such men as these Macaulay was assuredly 
no unworthy associate. His great powers of mind, 
his extensive reading, his marvellous memory, his 
correctness of expression, his extraordinary fund of 
information and flow of conversation upon almost 
every subject, at once attracted and astonished all who 
heard him. He was called to the bar at Lincoln's 
Inn, in 1826, but never seems to have practised; 
spending those years it would seem for the most part 
in London, enjoying the literary society there, stor- 
ing his great mind with information, and writing 
reviews, articles, and jeux d'esprit, to serve the 
cause of the Whig party to which he belonged, 
by whom he was soon after appointed, in recognition 
probably of such services, to a Commissionership of 
Bankruptcy. Respecting his talent in these last 
mentioned productions, we have an anecdote in that 
manual of gossip the diary of Moore, who introduces 
us, (under date a year or two afterwards, June 1881,) 
to a breakfast party at Rogers' house, at which he 
was present in company with Campbell and Macaulay. 
"In the course of the conversation" writes Moore, 
"Campbell quoted a line," "Ye diners out from whom 
we guard our spoons," and looking over at me said 
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significantly "you ought to know that line," I 
pleaded not guilty; upon which he said, "It is a 
poem that appeared in the Times, which every one 
attributed to you," but again I declared that I did 
not even remember it. Macaulay then broke silence 
and said to our general suprise, "that is mine," on 
which we all expressed a wish to have it all recalled 
to our memories, and he repeated the whole of it. 
I then remembered having been much struck with it 
at the time, and said there was another squib still 
better, on the subject of William Banker's candidate- 
ship for Cambridge, which so amused me when it 
appeared, and showed such power in that style of 
composition, that I wrote up to Barnes about it, 
and advised him to secure that hand as an ally. "That 
was mine also " said Macaulay ; thus discovering to 
us a new power in addition to that varied store of 
talent which we had already known him to possess." 
Other anecdotes we have, in the same work 
respecting that wonderful power of memory for 
which Macaulay was so famous; as for instance, 
how, on one occasion he astonished Moore by saying 
off by heart a number of old Irish slang ballads, 
"The night before Larry was stretched," and other 
similar out-of-the-way productions, and compelled 
from that poet in consequence the remark that "he 
certainly obeyed most wonderfully Eloisa's injunc- 
tion," "Do all things but forget" ! To his memory 
indeed there seems to have been scarcely any limit; 
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"I wish" Lord Melbourne himself is reported to have 
said upon one occasion, " I wish that I was as sure of 
any one thing as Tom Macaulay is sure of every- 
thing." There are no limits to his knowledge, Sydney 
Smith declares "on small subjects as well as great, 
he is like a book in breeches"! "A gentleman told 
me" writes Mr. Beecher Stowe years afterwards, 
"that Macaulay could repeat all the old Newgate 
literature, hanging ballads,* last speeches and dying 
confessions; whilst his knowledge of Milton is so 
accurate, that if his poems were blotted out of exist- 
ence, they might be restored simply from his memory. 
This same accurate knowledge extends to the Latin 
and Greek classics, and to much of the literature of 
Modern Europe ! " Allowing a liberal per-centage 
for trans- Atlantic exaggeration, we still have here a 

marvellous result. 

To return however from this digression to the 

more immediate course of the biography. — In the 

* He seems to have had some curious predilection for 
common ballad-literature, (intimately connected either as 
cause or effect with his own extraordinary power of ballad- 
writing,) and on one occasion it is related, I know not 
upon what authority, passing along the street he purchased 
a handful of ballads from a common street ballad-singer. 
Proceeding on his way home with these in his hand, he 
was astonished on suddenly stopping to find himself sur- 
rounded by half-a-8Core of urchins, their faces beaming 
with expectation. "Now then," said Macaulay, "what is 
it" ? "Oh that is a good'un" replied the boys, "after we've 
a come all this way," "But what are you waiting for," said 
Macaulay astonished at the lads' familiarity; "waiting for? 
why to hear you sing, to be sure !" 
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year 1830, having by that time acquired considerable 
fame for the brilliancy of his talent, and haying 
already done good service to the cause of the Whigs, 
Macaulay was returned by Lord Lansdowne's influ- 
ence, to serve in Parliament for the borough of Calne, 
and was appointed to a secretaryship to the Board of 
Control for India. Great expectations had already 
been formed of his Parliamentary abilities ; nor did 
he disappoint them. I And he made his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons on the 5th of April, 
1830, on the subject of the civil disabilities of the 
Jews: as there is a review on the same subject, 
without date, in the first volume of his Essays, we 
may presume that the two were coincident. 

He had previously, in the course of the same 
year, published two reviews, the one on " Southey's 
Colloquies on Society," the other, that slashing 
article, (model and type of many a slashing article 
since,) that so effectually destroyed poor Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's claims to be regarded as a great poet, 
or even as a poet at all. I wish I could quote some of 
this to you as a specimen of Macaulay's "damaging" 
style; but were I to pause to give anything like a 
specimen of all the varieties of talent he displayed, 
I should never have done. Indeed, it must be already 
pretty evident to most of you, (as in writing it, it has 
some time since been painfully evident to myself,) 
that I cannot expect, without detaining you here till 
midnight and tiring out your patience utterly, to 
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finish this biography I am relating this evening, at 
anything like the rate or length at which I have 
begun it : (for we have only as yet reached 1830, 
and we have yet to get to 1860!) I may as well 
therefore notify here and at once, that, rather than 
spoil the subject by curtailing it unduly, or weary 
your patience by unduly prolonging my Lecture, I 
propose to reserve the latter half of Macaulay's Life 
as the subject of a second Lecture, which I will hope 
to deliver, (God willing,) sometime after Easter or 
in the course of the present spring ; and will only 
request you to accompany me to-night in the history 
of his career up to the period at which we have now 
almost arrived, when perhaps his political fame and 
prospects were at their highest point, viz., the Great 
Reform Debates of 1881. 

To return therefore to his Parliamentary career : 
with the exception of one short speech on the "West 
India Slavery Question," Macaulay does not appear 
to have again spoken in Parliament during the year 
1830. But a great struggle was at hand; and 
the most important change ever imposed upon the 
English constitution was on the eve of consummation. 
Early in the year 1831, Lord John Russell proposed 
the Reform-Bill. We, who are living in days when 
a Reform-Bill, proposed by the same statesman, is a 
matter of such supreme indifference to the House of 
Commons and the country at large, that the latter 
regard it simply as a bore, and the former may almost 
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be " counted out" when such a question is under 
discussion, may best realize what that first Reform- 
Bill was, — its cause and consequence, by imagining 
the exact reverse of the present condition of things. 
The whole country was then in a state of intense 
agitation, and quite convulsed on the subject. The 
Whigs were determined to carry the measure, un- 
scrupulous as to the means they used in order to do 
so. The Tories were determined if they could by 
all means to prevent it. 

On this great and important question, Macaulay 
may be said to have made his debut as an orator. 
In the course of the year 1831 he made no less than 
four speeches, — speeches of extraordinary power and 
eloquence, on the subject* 1st — on its first reading 
in March. 2nd — on its second reading in July. 3rd 
— on its third reading in September. And 4th again, 
on its second reading, (on its re-introduction I pre 
sume,) in the December following. 

His fame as an orator was now at its height, and 
the support which he gave to the Whig party in 
the House of Commons was of the greatest service 
to them throughout the debate. " Nonsense Sir!" 
roared Mr. Shiell, himself an orator, to a Tory who 
spoke disparagingly of Macaulay sometime after- 
wards, "Don't attempt to run down Macaulay! He's 
the cleverest man in Christendom ! Did'nt he make 
four speeches on the Reform-Bill, and get £10,000 
a year ? Think of that and be dumb ! " With regard 
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to his £10,000 a year, that I do not imagine he could 
have realized, at least, till after his mission to India : 
but his four Reform-Bill Speeches, all coming within 
a single year, were certainly a wonderful achievement 
for a young man who had only just entered Parlia- 
ment, and was barely thirty-one years of age. Yet 
splendid monuments of eloquence as they are, one 
cannot read them, or any speeches of Macaulay's, 
without an involuntary consciousness of elaborate 
preparation bestowed upon them. They read like 
spoken Essays : as if they had not been spoken at all 
on the impulse of the moment, but merely written out 
and learnt by heart. I do not mean to insinuate that 
this was at all the case, for he was naturally a great 
orator, a great master of language, as famous for his 
ready correctness of expression as for his ready accu- 
racy of information. He was not however, we can 
see from these, a great debater, however great his 
oratorical powers may have been. 

I will however, to enable you to judge for your- 
selves on this point, read you a passage, — a noble 
passage as it seems to me, from one of these four 
famous Reform-Bill speeches of his, containing an 
argument equally applicable to all measures of 
Reform, an argument that lay at the root of much 
of his political philosophy, an argument derived 
from political and historical experience, beautifully 
expressed and admirably illustrated from the vast 
storehouse of his own historical knowledge. 
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"It is a principle never to be forgotten," he says, 
speaking of the Reform-Bill agitation, and the necessity 
of passing that measure to satisfy the exigencies of the 
time, "in discussions like this, that it is not by absolute, 
but by relative misgovernment that nations are roused to 
madness. It is not sufficient to look merely at the form of 
government. We must look also to the state of the public 
mind. The worst tyrant that ever had his neck wrung in 
modern Europe might have passed as a paragon of clemency 
in Persia or Morocco. Our Indian subjects submit patiently 
to a monopoly of salt. We tried a stamp-duty — a duty so 
light as to be scarcely perceptible — on the fierce breed of 
the old Puritans, and we lost an empire. The government 
of Louis XVI. was certainly a much milder and better gov- 
ernment than that of Louis XIV.; yet Louis XIV. was 
admired, and even loved, by his people; and Louis XVI. died 
on the scaffold. Why? Because, though the government 
had made many steps in the career of improvement, it had 
not advanced so rapidly as the nation. Look at our own 
history. The liberties of the people were at least as much 
respected by Charles I. as by Henry VIII., by James II. as 
by Edward VI. But did this save the crown of James II. ? 
Did this save the head of Charles I. ? Every person who 
knows the history of our civil dissensions knows that all 
those arguments which are now employed by the opponents 
of the Reform Bill, might have been employed, and were 
actually employed, by the unfortunate Stuarts. The reason- 
ing of Charles I. and of all his apologists runs thus: "What 
new grievance does the nation suffer? What has the King 
done more than what Henry did — more than what Elizabeth 
did? Did the people ever enjoy more freedom than at pres- 
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ent? Did they ever enjoy so much freedom?" But what 
would a wise and honest counsellor, if Charles had been so 
happy as to have possessed such a counsellor, have replied to 
arguments like these? He would have said, "Sir, I acknow- 
ledge that the people were never more free than under your 
government, I acknowledge that those who talk of restoring 
the old Constitution of England use an improper expression. 
I acknowledge that there has been a constant improve- 
ment during those years in which many persons imagine 
that there has been a constant deterioration. But though 
there has been no change in the government for the worse, 
there has been a change in the public mind, which pro- 
duces exactly the same effect as would be produced by a 
change in the government for the worse. Perhaps this 
change in the public mind is to be regretted; but no 
matter ! You cannot reverse it ! You cannot undo all that 
eighty eventful years have done! You cannot transform 
the Englishmen of 1640 into the Englishmen of 1560 ! It 
may be that the submissive loyalty of our fathers was pre- 
ferable to that enquiring, censuring, resisting spirit that 
is now abroad. It may be that the times when men paid 
their benevolences cheerfully were better times than these, 
when a gentleman goes before the Exchequer Chamber to 
resist an assessment of 20s. And so it may be that infancy 
is a happier time than manhood, and manhood than old age. 
But God has decreed that old age should succeed to man- 
hood and manhood to infancy ! Even so have societies their 
law of growth. As their strength becomes greater — as 
their experience becomes more extensive, you can no longer 
confine them within the swaddling-bands, or lull them with 
the cradles, or amuse them with the rattles, or terrify them 
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with the bugbears of their infancy. I do not say that they 
are better or happier than they were; but this I say, they 
are different from what they were; you cannot again make 
them what they were; and you cannot safely treat them as 
if they continued to be what they were." 

This was the advice which a wise and honest minister 
would have given to Charles I. These were the principles 
on which that unhappy prince should have acted. But no. 
He would govern — I do not say ill, I do not say tyrannically; 
I say only this, he would govern the men of the seventeenth 
century as if they had been the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and therefore it was that all his talents and all his 
virtues did not save him from unpopularity, from civil war, 
from a prison, from a bar, from a scaffold. These things 
are written for our instruction. Another great intellectual 
revolution has taken place; our lot has been cast on a time 
analogous, in many respects, to the time which immediately 
preceded the meeting of the Long Parliament. There is a 
change in society; there must be a corresponding change 
in the government. We are not— -we cannot in the nature 
of things, be— -what our fathers were. We are no more like 
the men of the American war, or the men of the gagging- 
bill, than the men who cried "Privelege!" round the coach 
of Charles I. were like the men who changed th,eir religion 
once a-year at the bidding of Henry VIIL That there is 
such a change, I can no more doubt than I can doubt that 
we have more power-looms, more steam-engines, more 
gas-lights than our ancestors. That there is such a change, 
the Minister will surely find— «if ever such a Minister should 
arise— who shall attempt to fit the yoke of Mr. Pitt to the 
necks of the Englishmen of the nineteenth century. 
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What, then, can you do to bring back those times when 
the Constitution of this House was an object of veneration 
to the people? Even as much as Strafford and Laud could 
do to bring back the days of the Tudors — as much as 
Bonner and Gardiner could do to bring back the days of 
Hildebrand — as much as Villele and Polignac could do to 
bring back the days of Louis XIV. You may make the 
change tedious; you may make it violent; you may — God, 
in his mercy, forbid! — you may make it bloody; but avert 
it you cannot. Agitations of the public mind, so deep and 
so long continued as those which we have witnessed, do 
not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law 
or in spite of the law, through the Parliament or over the 
Parliament, reform must be carried. Therefore, be content 
to guide that movement which you cannot stop. Fling 
wide the gates to that force which else will enter through 
the breach. Then will it still be, as it has hitherto been, 
the peculiar glory of our Constitution that, though not ex- 
empt from the decay which is wrought by the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the lapse of time in all the proudest works 
of human power and wisdom, it yet contains within it the 
means of self-reparation. Then will England add to her 
manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and the purest of 
all — that every blessing which other nations have been 
forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, by means 
of violent and bloody revolutions, she will have attained by 
a peaceful and a lawful reform." 

Such was the eloquence, such were the arguments 
which contributed not a little to the passing of the 
Reform-Bill through the House of Commons in 1831. 
One of Macaulay's principal opponents in these 
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memorable debates was a man who continued to be 
his rival all through life, but who always shewed as 
vastly his inferior, a man much older than Macaulay, 
and of a far larger Parliamentary experience, a man 
of great abilities, a rising hope of the Tory party 
and of the "Quarterly Review," as Macaulay was of 
the Whigs and of the Edinburgh, a man pitted as it 
were against him in this and other life struggles, 
John Wilson Croker. Those who care to consult 
the Parliamentary records of that time, may trace 
therein this rivalry of rising talent, displayed on the 
great political arena, and cannot fail at once to detect 
the vast superiority of Macaulay to his opponent. 

But still more strongly marked was that superiority 
when the scene of the rivalry was changed, as it almost 
immediately was, from this arena of politics to that of 
literature. For just at this time, in the midst of these 
great struggles and discussions, there appeared before 
the world a new edition of " Boswell's Life of Dr. 
Johnson/' extensively annotated and ostentatiously 
edited by the said Mr. Croker : edited too upon an 
entirely new plan, (which was to supersede all other 
plans,) of interlarding the annotations with the text, 
and so making Croker, Boswell, and all other biog- 
raphers of Johnson, as it were, joint authors of the 
work. It was an unfortunate experiment, that, for 
Mr. Croker, and an unfortunate moment at which to 
have made it. For no man could have been more 
keenly alive to the absurdity of such an experiment 
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than Macaulay; no man naturally more ready than 
he, or better able, (with that slashing damaging style 
of his, wherewith he had before impaled poor Mr. 
Robert Montgomery,) to hold its author up to ridi- 
cule ; no man moreover, who, from early association 
and literary experience, was more intimately familiar 
with everything pertaining to Dr. Johnson, and there- 
fore capable of detecting the smallest error, ignorance, 
or mis-statement on the subject. For the Doctor had 
been, as we have seen, acquainted with his own 
immediate ancestors, and with Hannah More, the 
friend of his youth, who was still living at the time. 
Well! Mr. Croker's book appeared as I have 
said; an imposing work in ten volumes; not only 
thus absurdly* but carelessly edited ; full of errors 
m d ta»JL. Such „ 'ppo*^ „M »« 
be over-looked. Macaulay was down upon him in a 
moment; gave his rival such a literary "dressing" 
as he never forgave or forgot; and has immortalised 
both Mr. Croker and his book, in the pages of the 
"Edinburgh Review," as representing almost all that 
an editor and an edition should not be. "The per- 
formance" he says "reminds him of a certain leg of 
mutton on which Dr. Johnson dined whilst travelling 
from London to Oxford, and which he, with char- 
acteristic energy, pronounced to be "as bad as 
bad could be, — ill fed, — ill killed, — ill kept, — and ill 
dressed." This edition is ill compiled, — ill arranged, 
— ill written,— and iH printed. 
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"Nothing" he continues "in the work has aston- 
ished us so much as the ignorance or carelessness of 
Mr. Croker with respect to facts and dates. Many 
of his blunders are such as we should be suprised to 
hear any well educated gentleman commit, even in 
conversation. The notes absolutely swarm with 
mis-statements, into which the editor would never 
have fallen, if he had taken the slightest pains to 
investigate the truth of his assertions, or if he had 
been even well acquainted with the book on which he 
undertook to comment." All these charges he goes 
on to prove in an extraordinary number of instances, 
which we need not now consider farther. Having 
"done for" Mr. Croker however, Macaulay proceeds 
to give us a picture of Johnson himself, so inimitably 
drawn, that I cannot refrain from one more quotation, 
—(the one I before mentioned, — it shall be my last 
I promise you, this evening,) in which the Doctor 
lives again before us, rising up like the ghost of a 
departed literary age in the midst of these great 
Reform debates, to be contended over by these two 
rival aspirants. 

"Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame 
and in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better 
known to us than any other man in history. Every thing 
about him, his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, 
his St. Vitus's dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, thfc 
outward signs which too clearly marked his approbation of 
hit dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish-sauce and veal* 
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pie with plums, his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick 
of touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious practice 
of treasuring up scraps of orange peel, his morning slumbers, 
his midnight disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, 
his gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and ready 
eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, 
his fits of tempestuous rage, his queer inmates, old Mr. ' 
Levett and blind Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge and the 
negro Frank, all are as familiar to us as the objects by 
which we have been surrounded from childhood. But we 
have no minute information respecting those years of John- 
son's life during which his character and manners became 
immutably fixed. We know him not as he was known to 
the men of his own generation, but as he was known to 
men whose father he might have been. That celebrated 
club of which he was the most distinguished member con- 
tained few persons who could remember a time when his 
fame was not fully established and his habits completely 

formed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of a 
past age, the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub- 
Street hacks; the last of that generation of authors whose 
absolute misery and whose dissolute manners had furnished 
inexhaustible matter to the satirical genius of Pope. From 
nature he had received an uncouth figure, a diseased con- 
stitution, and an irritable temper. The manner in which 
the earlier years of his manhood had been passed had given 
to his demeanour, and even to his moral character, some 
peculiarities appalling to the civilized beings who were the 
companions of his old age. The perverse irregularity of his 
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hours, the slovenliness of his person, his fits of strenuous 
exertion interrupted by long intervals of sluggishness, his 
strange abstinence, and his equally strange voracity, his 
active benevolence, contrasted with the constant rudeness 
and the occasional ferocity of his manners in society, made 
him in the opinion of those with whom he lived during the 
last twenty years of his life, a complete original. An 
original he was undoubtedly, in some respects. But if we 
possessed full information concerning those who shared his 
early hardships, we should probably find that what we call 
his singularities of manner were for the most part failings 
which he had in common with the class to which he be- 
longed. He ate at Streatham Park as he had been used to 
eat behind the screen at St. John's Gate, when he was 
ashamed to shew his ragged clothes. He ate, as it was 
natural that a man should eat, who, during a great part of 
his life, had passed the morning in doubt, whether he 
should have food for the afternoon. The habits of his early 
life had accustomed him to bear privations with fortitude, 
but not to taste pleasures with moderation. He could fast; 
but when he did not fast, he tore his dinner like a famished 
wolf, with the veins swelling on his forehead, and the per- 
spiration running down his cheeks. He scarcely ever took 
wine ; but when he drank it, he drank it greedily and in 
large tumblers. These were in fact mitigated symptoms 
of that same moral disease which raged with such deadly 
malignity in his friends Savage and Bayse, The roughness 
and violence which he shewed in society were to be expected 
from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, had been 
long tried by the bitterest calamities, by the want of meat, 
of fire, and of clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by 
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the insolence of booksellers, by the derision of fools, by the 
insincerity of patrons, by that bread which is the bitterest 
of all food, by those stairs which are the most toilsome of 
all paths, by that deferred hope which makes the heart 
sick. Through all these things, the ill-dressed, coarse, 
ungainly pedant had struggled manfully up to eminence and 
command. It was natural that, in the exercise of his power, 
he should be "eo immitior quia toleraverat," that though 
his heart was undoubtedly generous and humane, his de- 
meanour in society should be harsh and despotic. For 
severe distress he had sympathy, and not only sympathy 
but munificent relief. But for the suffering which a harsh 
world inflicts upon a delicate mind, he had no pity: for it 
was a kind of suffering which he could scarcely conceive. 
He would carry home on his shoulders a sick and starving 
girl from the streets. He turned his house into a place of 
refuge for a crowd of wretched old creatures who could find 
no other asylum; nor could all their peevishness and in- 
gratitude weary out his benevolence. But the pangs of 
wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous, and he scarcely 
felt sufficient compassion even for the pangs of wounded 
affection. He had seen and felt so much of Bharp misery 
that he was not affected by paltry vexations; and he seemed 
to think that everybody ought to be as much hardened to 
those vexations as himself. He was angry with Boswell 
for complaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thrale for 
grumbling about the dust on the road or the smell of the 
kitchen. These were, in his phrase, "foppish lamentations," 
which people ought to be ashamed to utter in a world so 
full of sin and sorrow. Goldsmith crying because "the 
Goodnatured Man" had failed, inspired him with no pity. 
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Though his own health wad not good, he detested and 
despised valetudinarians. Pecuniary losses, unless they 
reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, moved him very 
little. People whose hearts had been softened by prosperity, 
he said, might weep for such events; but all that could be 
expected of a plain man was not to laugh. He was not 
much moved even by the spectacle of Lady Tavistock dying 
of a broken heart for the loss of her lord. Such grief he 
considered as a luxury reserved for the idle and wealthy. 
A washerwoman, left a widow with nine small children, 
would not have sobbed herself to death."* 

From this last glimpse of his literary, let me return 
again for one moment ere I conclude to Macaulay's 
Parliamentary career. In these same great Reform 
Debates, another famous orator, the present Lord 
Derby, then a Whig, figured prominently side by 
side with Macaulay. In comparing his eloquence 
with that of Macaulay, Lord Jeffrey says that 
"the former is most easy, spirited, and graceful; but 
the latter more condensed, weighty, and logical." 
"Macaulay and Stanley 9 ' writes Sir James Mackin- 
tosh in 1831, referring to the fourth night of the 
Reform Bill, "made two of the finest speeches 
ever spoken in Parliament ! " "There was but one 
exception " writes Lord Jeffrey of the second nights' 
debate, "to a set of indifferent speeches, and it was a 
brilliant one : I mean Macaulay, who surpassed his 
former appearance in closeness, fire and vigour, and 

♦Essays, Vol. I. pp. 880-1, 36^90. 
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very much improved the effect of it, by a more steady 
and graceful delivery. It was prodigiously cheered, 
as it deserved, and I think puts him at the head of 
the great speakers, if not the debaters, of the House." 
No slight praise this surely, for a man of thirty-one, 
scarcely as yet a year in Parliament ! 

Yet higher praise even than this I would record 
of him, before, (as I now soon must do,) I cease to 
speak of him this evening : referring not to his un- 
questionable eminence of talent, but to his genuine 
patriotism and honesty of purpose. "I believe" says 
Lord Holland " I believe Macaulay to be incorrupti- 
ble. You may lay ribbons, — stars, — wealth, — titles, 
— before him in vain ! He has an honest genuine 
love of his country, and the world could not bribe 
him to neglect her interests ! " And this honesty of 
purpose, and straightforward, open, liberal, English 
tone of thought and feeling, pervades all his writings 
and all his speeches from the very first. We have 
only to-night contemplated a few years of his early 
life, and some of his earliest productions : but even 
in the passages I have quoted to you from his works, 
which I have selected simply on account of the 
beauty of their language, and not with any reference 
whatever to the sentiments they contained, this is 
sufficiently apparent. The character and sympathies 
of the man are manifest in them all. 

For you might be sure that, — having at heart that 
English honesty, and love of truth, and brought up 
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in the midst of such associations, and under such 
pure influences as he was, — you might, I say, be 
sure that he would side with the Huguenot against the 
Catholic, with the Puritan against the Royalist, with 
the Reformer against the supporter of existing abuses ! 
You might be sure that he would advocate the cause 
of truth and freedom in whatever quarrel he espoused, 
from his own truth and freedom of soul ; as also from 
his own exuberance of talent, you might be sure he 
would invest with an interest almost romantic, (were 
it not still so earnest and so true,) those, be they who 
they might, whose cause he advocated. He was the 
first who fully asserted, (fully I say, for Sir Walter 
Scott had already partly done so,) and fully recog- 
nized in the hitherto despised Puritan character, that 
stamp of nobility, that poetry, that loftiness of pur- 
pose, and that grandeur, which have since become in 
our ideas so commonly attached to it. It is now 
quite the fashion so to regard it ; but it was he who 
first not only set but absolutely created that fashion. 
He first gave to liberal ideas, and to the liberal cause, 
a real preponderance of chivalry, of which those 
opposed to them had, as it were, possessed a too 
exclusive monopoly before ! 

As poet principally, as orator, as essayist, — as great 
in each one of these several capacities, I have endeav- 
oured to present Macaulay before you to-night. It will 
remain for me on a future occasion to illustrate from 
the rest of his life his greatness besides in those other 
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respects which I before specified ; to shew you how 
hs was great as a table-talker, — great as a legislator, 
— great as an historian besides: to point out too 
plainer than I have hitherto done the influence of his 
writings on the literature of the age. And if, as 
I believe will be the case, the results of our investi- 
gations of his life and character go to prove in the 
main that he was good as well as great, — that not only 
for honesty of purpose and love of truth and freedom, 
but also for the love of God and man his character 
was likewise eminent, — we shall not I trust have 
contemplated without profit as well as interest to- 
ourselves, the life and works of this great Englishman- 
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A few weeks ago I engaged, (and I am come before you 
this evening to fulfil the engagement,) to deliver a second 
Lecture on the Life and Writings of Lord Macaulay. 
Finding the subject too extensive to be comprised within 
the limits of a single lecture, and that I had within reason- 
able time and limits only got through the discussion of 
about half of it, I then decided, you may remember, on 
postponing the remainder to another occasion, and making 
two distinct lectures upon it. This course, although it s 
appeared to me at that time to possess obvious advantages, 
now appears to me to possess disadvantages equally appar- 
ent. For the interval of time that has elapsed since then, 
cannot fail, more or less, to have rendered your own recol- 
lection of the preceding narrative less vivid and distinct, 
whilst it has of course somewhat increased my difficulty 
of maintaining that unity of design, which, in the treatment 
of one and the same subject whether in one lecture or 
more, it is always most desirable to preserve. 

There is the disadvantage moreover of starting afresh, — 
the starting point being not the commencement, but the 
very centre of a man's career — and acquiring a fresh 
impetus, "getting up the steam" again as it were, just 
where it should have been most active and powerful. It is 
worse than useless however to magnify difficulties at starting. 
I merely mention these as my apology for many unavoida- 
ble defects that I foresee, (and too many avoidable ones 
not avoided,) and to remind you that in encountering these 
disadvantages I must needs trust this evening much to the 
memories, and more to the forbearance and indulgence of 
my audience. 
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We have already traced Macaulay's career up to 
that important period which was perhaps the climax 
of his reputation as a politician and an orator, the 
passing of the Eeform-Bill in 1832. We have seen 
how brilliant a boyhood and youth preluded that bril- 
liant manhood of his : how the marvellous memory, 
the ready wit, the extraordinary command of lang- 
uage, and other intellectual qualities so powerfully 
developed in his afler-years, were characteristic of 
him even from the first. We have watched him 
rising into fame as a poet, as an essayist, as an orator, 
during those first years of his public life. We have 
now to watch, in the record of his subsequent life, 
the full development of those abilities, and to trace 
how he sustained the reputation which he had 
achieved, in some respects ; how he surpassed and 
heightened it in most : and how in others, which we 
have not yet had occasion to dwell upon, he attained 
to an illustrious eminence. 

Perhaps as an example of the first of these, of a 
department of talent in which, though he ever sus- 
tained, he never surpassed his earliest efforts, I might 
instance that of which I was speaking towards the 
close of my last lecture, viz., his power of oratory 
and debate. As a debater indeed he never was very 
great. As an orator he never was greater than when 
at thirty-one years of age, a mere novice in Parlia- 
ment, he stood forward the eloquent Champion of 
Reform. This circumstance is perhaps the more 
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remarkable, inasmuch as we usually find oratory to 
be in a great measure an acquired art ; improved by 
practice and experience. Not so however with 
Macaulay. He continued to speak both in and out 
of Parliament, upon a vast variety of subjects. His 
speeches were always eloquent, always interesting, 
always full of information, strong sense, and sound 
reasoning. Yet none of them are superior in excel- 
lence to those first Reform Speeches of his, on which 
his oratorical reputation was founded. 

In 1832, the Reform-Bill passed into law ; and in 
the general election which ensued in the December 
of that year, Macaulay's political services and char- 
acter as one of its principal supporters, obtained a 
first public recognition and reward, which came to 
him in this wise. He had hitherto, as aforesaid, 
represented Calne in Parliament, as Lord Lans- 
downe's nominee. He was now elected, (entirely on 
the strength of those services, for he was otherwise 
totally unconnected with the place,) member for the 
newly-created borough of Leeds. Advancing thus 
from the representation of a mere pocket borough to 
that of a great popular constituency. Was that a 
questionable step think you, or an undesirable hon- 
our ? Not certainly in his estimation, for he sought 
it ; and fought for it too in a contested election. In 
his speech to the electors on the day of nomination, 
(one out of several that he made on the occasion,) he 
gives an interesting general exposition of his own 
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political (and negatively of his religious) creed, in 
answer to certain charges of a personal character 
brought by his political opponents against him. It 
seems that among other things, they had charged 
him with infidelity, arianisim, socinianism, and other 
ism's creating suspicions against him which, (totally 
unsanctioned as they are by anything that as far as 
I am aware, he has ever written or spoken on these 
subjects,) did still continue to cling to his name long 
after his own disavowal of them had been forgotten : 
nay, even do so continue to be raked up and vaguely 
repeated, (otherwise I had not paused to notice them 
specially,) now that the grave has closed upon his 
noble dust. 

As a refutation ostensibly at least of such, and at 
the same time as presenting a general exposition of 
his own political opinions at this period of his career, 
I venture to quote to you the following passages from 
the speech in question. 

"Gentlemen," he says, "you know well the circumstances 
under which I was invited to offer myself as a candidate 
for your suffrages. I was invited by a large and most res- 
pectable body to present myself before you. This I have 
now done. You know my opinions ; I have never disguised 
them; they are extant in writing, and you have heard them 
in many speeches : Hatted — implacable hatred to colonial 
slavery, an earnest desire for a revision of the Corn-laws, 
a wish for a reform in the Church, reform in law, reform in 
the finances, religious freedom, freedom of political discus- 
sion, freedom of trade, the extinction of all oppressive 
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monopolies, whether commercial, municipal, or political. 
These, gentlemen, are the principles on which I before 
offered myself, and on which I again offer myself before 
you. You well know, gentlemen, to what base arts a 
desperate faction, whose despair must this day be more 
intense than ever before, has of late resorted, in the hope, 
the Tain and futile hope, of depriving me of your regard and 
esteem. At one time, gentlemen, I have been represented 
as the implacable enemy of the working-classes, I who can 
with truth declare that I consider their happiness as the 
most important object of all government, beeause in every 
society they form the most numerous body. At another 
time I have been represented as the enemy of a religion I 
most affectionately love, which I profoundly venerate, in 
which I was brought up, which I should consider it to be 
the greatest crime in any way to assail, which I regard as 
the greatest blessing bestowed by Heaven upon man. And 
so little, gentlemen, have my calumniators attended in their 
falsehoods to the commonest rules of consistency, that 
though they are determined that in some way I must be 
an odious heretic, no two of them can agree on the precise 
offence. One placard announces me to be an infidel; another 
will have it that I am an Arian; and yesterday,* gentlemen, 
the walls of your town were plastered with placards pro- 
claiming me to be a Socinian. One story has been circulated 
here to which I must allude — namely, that a most estimable 
and religious person, the head of a congregation of Metho- 
dists in a great town, a person of the highest respectability 
of character, had, during a visit to this place, pronounced 
me to he an infideL A reverend friend of mine, when this 

* Sunday. 

p 
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story came to his ears, wrote to that distinguished member 
of the Methodist body to inquire if it was true ; and he has 
received an answer this day, saying that the story, so far 
as it related to me, was every word of it false. 

You, gentlemen, I am quite sure, will appreciate my 
motives for not proceeding further in this discussion. You, 
I am sure, are of opinion that man has no right to interfere 
with the conscience of man, except when some open heresy, 
some gross immorality, or some attempt to unsettle the 
faith of others, renders it necessary. I never have made, 
I never will make, meetings like this a place for theological 
controversy ; and neither calumny nor any art which man 
can employ shall induce me to depart from this resolution. 
And, indeed, why should I complain! The mystery is 
simply solved — I am a reformer, and it has been in all ages 
the fate of those who wished to reform abuses to be held 
up by some odious nick-name by those who wish to profit 
by those abuses. The reformers of our religion were 
burned as heretics; those who reformed science were shut up 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition; the man who discovered 
the telescope was imprisoned under the charge of heresy ; 
Tillotson and Locke, the great advocates of toleration, were 
called atheists." 

After further remarks relating to personal questions 
he thus continues : — 

"Now, gentlemen, we have had a great change, in 
England; and the people who before set their heels on 
your necks are the very people who are now coming to 
kiss your feet. The same motives which made them court 
the oligarchy formerly make them court the people now. 
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You may find such men in abundance. I am not such 
and never will be. I will be as free in my dealings with 
you as I was in my dealings with those who lately were 
your masters. Public life is not so unmixedly agreeable as 
to make it worth a wise man's while to obtain it by any 
sacrifice of principle. As to being in Parliament, to holding 
office, to being written about in the newspapers, and stared 
at in the streets, I thank God I do not think any or all of 
these distinctions worth the sacrifice of anything which 
seems to me to be right. Choose me, if you wish for a 
representative desirous not to flatter you, but to serve you 
—who will not fear to contend against what he may think 
your errors as manfully as he has contended for your rights. 
A man may be defeated by the acts of others ; he can be 
degraded only by his own. I thank God that, whatever 
the result of this election may be — and that it will be 
favourable I cannot doubt — I have still left many sources 
of quiet happiness and honest pride. I have still left literary 
tastes, domestic affections, and the recollections of a public 
life, short indeed, but during which, my conscience bears 
me testimony, I have never once swerved from the path of 
rectitude and honour." 

These words, considering that they were spoken 
not after but before the election, illustrate another 
feature in Macaulay's character, viz., his fearless 
independajace and honesty of purpose. They were 
no mere empty boast. He had occasion afterwards 
to carry out into practice this profession of his, in his 
dealings with another great constituency. The same 
principle as we shall see actuated him then — the same 
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had actuated him before* — the same neyer ceased to 
actuate him throughout his political career in his 
dealings both with the party to which he belonged 
and the places which he was elected to represent. 

In the session that followed, Macaulay spoke, I 
find, five times in Parliament: thrice, at considerable 
length, upon Irish affairs and Irish Church Reform, 
which was in that year, 1833, a prominent subject of 
debate, and was, as some of those who hear me may 
remember, the occasion on which the present Lord 
Derby deserted the Whig party and became a Con- 
servative; once again, (happily the last time he had 
occasion to do so, that humane measure having been 
carried at last,) on the Abolition of Slavery in the 
West Indies; and once at great length and with 
wonderful ability, on the subject of that department 
of the government of the empire with which he was 
officially connected, viz., the East-India Company. 

To this last-mentioned speech of his much interest 
attaches from a circumstance that almost immediately 
followed, and one may almost say resulted from it. 
He was appointed, nominally as a supernumary mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, to frame a 
new code of laws for India. On this special and 
very peculiar mission of legislation, which occupied 

* He refused, he tells the Leeds electors in another 
speech upon one occasion when representing Calne as Lord 
Lansdowne's nominee, to vote against his conviction with 
Lord Lansdowne's party; and Lord Lansdowne to his 
credit permitted his refusal. 
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no less than three years, and those very important 
ones, of his life, Macaulay set out for that country 
early in the following year (1834.) What motives 
could have induced him to undertake such an enter- 
prise as this at almost the outset of so hopeful a 
political career and at a time when his prospects at 
home appeared so promising, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Some have conjectured that it was simply 
in order to better his fortune that he accepted an 
onerous but lucrative appointment; others, that it 
was because he had begun to discover that a Parlia- 
mentary career was not the one for which, (brilliant 
orator though he was,) he was altogether best suited. 
Either of these must have been more or less the 
case. Nor is it easy to understand what could have 
induced the Whig party, of which he was so useful 
a supporter in the House of Commons, to dispense 
with his services there and to remove him to a sphere 
in which his brilliant talents would, at least for all 
party purposes, be loit to them. 

Not that the sphere on whicli Macaulay was now 
to enter, or* the mission on which he was about to 
engage, was by any means an unworthy or ignoble 
one. It was in truth, if we consider it, a most mag- 
nificent as well as a most arduous one: one to which 
the greatest Parliamentary career appears but paltry 
in comparison. To be law-giver, law-firamer, law- 
maker, comprehending in his single person the 
entire functions of Parliament itself, to that immense 
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domain of India subject to British authority; — to be 
what Solon had been to Athens and Lycurgus to 
Sparta, to an empire compared with which in size 
and magnificence Athens and Sparta were but petty 
provinces; — this surely was an object of ambition 
worthy of such an intellect as his, a task and a des- 
tiny suited only to the noblest talents and the most 
powerful mind. For it was no easy sinecure this, in- 
vented to reward a steady supporter with a lucrative 
and unlaborious berth. No mere placeman, no 
ordinary Parliamentary orator, or useful partisan 
would ever have been selected for such a purpose as 
this, — would ever have dreamt of undertaking such 
a mission, if he had. And it is surely no slight 
testimony to Macaulay's immense intellectual powers 
and legislative capacities that for such a purpose he, 
at the age of thirty-three, should have been the man 
selected. 

Before, however, enlarging further on his Indian 
Mission, I would revert for a few moments to some 
of his previous literary labours. For notwithstanding 
his numerous political engagements at this period, 
brilliant Essays from his pen continued from time to 
time to enliven and invigorate the otherwise rather 
prosy pages of the "Edinburgh Review." Of these 
the last I mentioned was that on "Boswell's Life of 
Dr. Johnson." This was followed in December, 
1831, by an Essay on "Hampden," and in the 
subsequent April by one on "Lord Burleigh and 
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lis Times." In the year 1883 the "History of the 
War of succession in Spain" and the "Letters of 
Horace Walpole" were the subjects that employed 
his pen: and in January, 1834, just as he was 
sailing for India; appeared his Essay on the "Earl 
of Chatham." I cannot do more than simply advert 
to these at present, having so much other and more 
important matter to deal with. To those who are 
acquainted with Macaulay's Essays, their mere 
names cannot fail to recall very memorable passages 
of literature : whilst to those who are not, they will 
at least serve to illustrate, taken in connection with 
his political engagements, the variety of subjects 
which the mind of Macaulay could at once entertain 
and discuss with supreme ability. 

But the speech on India, to which I before alluded, 
was perhaps just at this time Macaulay's most bril- 
liant intellectual effort. Apropos of this Jeffrey writes 
to Lord Cockburn this same year, "Mac. is a marvel- 
lous person. He made the very best speech that has 
been made this session on India a few nights ago, to a 
House of less than fifty. The speaker, who is a severe 
judge, says he rather thinks it the best speech he 
ever heard !" Of this thus be-lauded speech, as less 
known than many of Macaulay's productions, I select 
a short passage to quote to you, chosen not so much 
for its eloquence, or its general interest, as because 
it explains the anomaly which Macaulay's subsequent 
mission was intended to remedy, and illustrates the 
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connection between that mission and the speech itself. 
The question under debate was concerning certain 
resolutions proposed by Mr. Grant, then President of 
the Board of Control, with reference to the renewal 
of the East-India Company's Charter. In supporting 
this motion of his chief, Macaulay passes under re- 
view the entire system and results of the British Rule 
in India, and makes the following remarks as to the 
then condition of the Law in that country. 

"I believe" he says, "that no country ever stood so 
much in need of a code of laws as India, and I believe 
also that there never was a country in which the want 
might so easily be supplied. I said that there were many 
points of analogy between the state of that country after 
the fall of the Mogul power, and the state of Europe after 
the fall of the Roman Empire. In one respect the analogy 
is very striking* As in Europe then, so in India now, there 
are several systems of law widely differing from each other, 
but co-existing and co-equal. The indigenous population 
has its own laws. Each of the successive races of conquer- 
ors has brought with it its own peculiar jurisprudence : the 
Mussulman his Koran and its innumerable commentators ; 
the Englishman his Statute Book, and his Term reports. 
As there were established in Italy, at one and the same 
time, the Roman law, the Lombard law, the Ripuarian law, 
the Bavarian law, and the Salic law, so we have now in our 
Eastern Empire Hindoo law, Mahometan law, Parsee law, 
English law, perpetually mingling with each other, and dis- 
turbing each other; varying with the person, varying with 
the place* In one and the same came the process and 
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pleadings are in the fashion of one nation, the judgment is 
according to the laws of another. An issue is evolved 
according to the rules of Westminster, and decided accor- 
ding to those of Benares." 

After further illustration of this defect he goes on to 
say: — 

"As I believe that India stands more in need of a code 
than any other country in the world, I believe also that 
there is no country on which that great benefit can more 
easily be conferred. A code is almost the only blessing — 
perhaps it is the only blessing — which absolute governments 
are better fitted to confer on a nation than popular govern- 
ments. The work of digesting a vast and artificial system 
of unwritten jurisprudence is far more easily performed, 
and far better performed, by few minds than by many — by a 
Napoleon than by a Chamber of Deputies and a Chamber of 
Peers— by a Government like that of Prussia or Denmark, 
than by a Government like that of England. A quiet 
knot of two or three veteran jurists is an infinitely better 
machinery for such a purpose than a large popular assembly, 
divided, as such assemblies almost always are, into adverse 
factions. This seems to me, therefore, to be precisely that 
point of time at which the advantage of a complete written 
code of laws may most easily be conferred on India. It is 
a work which cannot be well performed in an age of bar- 
barism, which cannot without great difficulty be performed 1 
in an age of freedom. It is the work which especially 
belongs to a Government like that of India, to an enlight- 
ened and paternal despotism." 

Such then was precisely the work, (I have thought 
it better to let his own words describe it to you,) 
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which Macaulay was selected to accomplish. Accor- 
dingly having resigned his seat in Parliament, and 
his office of Secretary to the Board of Control, he 
left England in February, 1834, and proceeded to 
India for this purpose.^ During his residence in 
that country, which lasted for three years, he was, 
although ranking as a member of Council, exempted 
from himself sharing with that body the labours 
of the Executive Government, and four Secretaries 
were appointed to assist him in his own colossal 
undertaking of preparing a new code of laws for that 
Empire. 

Of this passage of his life we know little or nothing 
further than its results, which, though by no means 
unworthy of his extraordinary genius, proved to be 
practically unimportant enough. All that he had 
engaged to do he did, and did well. He produced 
a code of laws, consisting of 28 Chapters, and 488 
Clauses, which was pronounced by those who 
studied it to be something excellent as a legislative 
effort. It proved, however, like many other excel- 
lent efforts, impracticable, — inapplicable, from its 
very excellence, to the Indian races, — and so far a 
failure. Impracticable however though it proved, 
it proved likewise incontestably, Macaulay's title to 
be regarded as a legislator of no common order, and 
remains a monument of his ability in that capacity. 
Still, whatever else may be said of it, there remains 
the broad fact that it was a failure, and in the shadow 
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of that fact Macaulay came for the moment to be 
regarded as an unsuccessful man. 

But this was not the only result of his residence 
in India. The experience which he had obtained 
during his sojourn there as to the condition of that 
country, he embodied on his return to England in a 
series of reports, drawn up for the use of the Govern- 
ment. Of these Sydney Smith writes to a friend at 
the time, "get and read Macaulay's papers upon the 
Indian Courts and Indian Education, they are admir- 
able for their talent and their honesty. We see why 
he was hated in India, and how honourable to him 
that hatred was." I suppose from this we may 
gather that Macaulay was not a popular character 
in India, at least amongst the English residents and 
officials there. It is certain that the code which he 
drew up was most obnoxious to them : so much so, 
that one of its enactments, abolishing a right of 
appeal which had hitherto been the privilege of 
Europeans only, was designated by them as "the Black 
Act!" He contributed moreover to the pages of the 
"Edinburgh Review" during his residence in India, 
two essays ; one on "Sir James Mackintosh's History 
of the English Revolution;" the other that famous 
one on "Lord Bacon's Life and Works," in which 
he asserts so powerfully the claims and superiority of 
utilitarian philosophy. Of these I would only now 
and here remark thus much; that if, as seems proba- 
ble, the subjects to which they relate were also the 
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subjects of his own study, pursued with a view to the 
greater work in which he was at the time engaged, 
they curiously illustrate the wide and comprehensive 
range of learning which he did not neglect to bring 
to bear upon the grand object which he had thus 
undertaken to accomplish. 

So far then for the present as to his life political 
and literary. For the next two or three years he 
figures not very prominently in either capacity. 
Besides those Indian reports of his, the only published 
productions of his pen during that period were two 
articles in the "Edinburgh Review;" the one, on 
" Sir William Temple's Life : " and the other, on Mr. 
Gladstone's Essay upon the connection between 
Church and State ; which is chiefly memorable here 
as bringing him in contact, and I may also say col- 
lision, with two men even at that time eminent, and 
of more than ordinary ability in controversy: the 
one, Mr. Gladstone, a rising young man of the then 
Oxford School of thought and opinion, beginning 
his Parliamentary career ; the other, an older man, 
famous as the representative of a vastly different class 
of opinion and thought, Dr. Arnold. The object of 
Mr. Gladstone's essay had been to prove that an 
intimate connection between Church and State was 
necessary and essential in a christian community. In 
reviewing it, Macaulay had opposed this view, and 
endeavoured to prove that, however desirable and 
expedient, such a connection was not esssential or 
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necessary. In reply to Ajfacaulay's Review, Dr. 
Arnold, then professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
published a pamphlet defending Mr. Gladstone's 
theory, and re-asserting his view of the question. 
Into the merits of this controversy I do not now 
propose to enter. I have adverted to it not in order 
to claim for Macaulay the additional title of a great 
theologian, but merely to illustrate in passing, another 
phase of that vast variety of brilliant talent, which 
enabled him thus to engage single-handed with two 
of the first theological controversialists of the day, in 
a controversy upon such a subject. 

Except as the author of these two articles, how- 
ever, Macaulay did not, I imagine, appear much 
before the public again till the period of his re-enter- 
ing Parliament and resuming office in 1839. There 
occurs here a lull, as it were, in his life, which seems 
to present no unfitting opportunity to speak of him 
briefly in another and a more social capacity, to his 
abilities in which I have before alluded, viz., that of 
a table-talker. 

There were days, within the memory of living 
men, when table-talking was an art, and was recog- 
nised as such. In those days, the table-talk of great 
men carefully gathered and garnered, filled volumes 
octavo many in number, and filled them well and 
worthily too: witness BoswelTs great Biography, 
which is all table-talk. In times more recent, the 
table-talk of genius has dwindled down usually to 
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one uninteresting duodecimo. And more recently 
still, we have had none of any original worth or 
interest whatever; nothing but mere collections of 
gossip and scandal of the most ordinary character. 
It seems as though great men had ceased to say 
great things in conversation, and reserved them for 
other and more important occasions. What has 
become, I often wonder, of this pleasant table-talking 
art ? Has it become so common a faculty, (and so 
degenerated in the process,) as to be no more remark- 
able or note-worthy at all ? Or has it, in the spread 
of cheap literature now-a-days, merged into the 
columns of newspapers and magazines ; so that if a 
man has a really good or clever thing to say, he 
thinks it better, or better worth while, to print it at 
once ? Or is it, in the general confusion of ordin- 
ary conversation, overwhelmed and over-borne in a 
society too numerous to admit of it? For to be a 
good table-talker, a man must needs have most of 
the table to himself, and be as it were "king of his 
company": and such kings are, (like some other 
monarchs,) becoming scarcer and scarcer every day, 
as society becomes more and more numerous ! 

I suppose that all these, however, may be taken as 
fair reasons for the fact, that the art of table-talking 
is not what it used to be : but the last pre-eminently 
and especially. — The art has lost its opportunities. 
Just a hundred years ago the art was in its prime, 
and the primate of table-talkers lived and flourished. 
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Just a hundred years ago Samuel Johnson, (to whose 
quaint old figure I have before so often had occasion 
to refer you,) was pouring forth "ore rotundo" in 
the presence of fashionable and learned companies, 
repartees and reasons, wit and wisdom, sarcasm and 
abuse, with a licence which surely has never since 
been conceded to any literary celebrity whatever; 
was roaring out into admiring ears, with a marvellous 
readiness and rapidity, a whole fund of information 
and insolence; was uttering impromptu sentiments 
on all subjects, memorable alike to after-generations. 
But if there never was a table-talker like him, surely 
never has any man possessed such opportunities for 
exercising this art of table-talking. Whilst those 
opportunities remained, — as long, that is to say, 
as men were permitted to occupy the same sort of 
oracular position, to say what they pleased without 
rebuke, to be listened to always in silence and admir- 
ation, to be seldom contradicted in error, and never 
called to account for impertinence, — the scope for 
abilities in this table-talking art was unlimited. Per- 
haps therefore we may in some degree congratulate 
ourselves on the circumstance that the art is not in so 
flourishing a condition as of yore. 

Now Macaulay, as I said, was likewise a great 
table-talker; an incessant talker, so long as he could 
find listeners ; and well worth listening to both as to 
the matter and manner of his conversation. But 
Macaulay's lot had fallen in a different age; and 
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society was vastly changed in the course of the three- 
quarters of a century which had elapsed since John- 
son's oracular days. Insolence and incivility were 
no longer tolerated ; nor to any individual however 
illustrious was a monoply of conversation readily 
accorded. Moreover, ordinary table-talking was a 
rare accomplishment no longer. Literary lions were 
roaring on every side. It was only a question of who 
could roar loudest and best, and out-ioar his rival. 
Certainly Macaulay appears to have succeeded, 
whether by merit, might, or perseverance, in out- 
roaring most of his co-temporaries; but not all. One 
man there was, if not more, whom he did not excel 
in this respect, and whose conversation will outlive 
his, (if indeed his i be destined to survive at all). The 
greatest table-talker of that age was Sydney Smith. 
He was an inveterate and brilliant joker. His 
table-talk has come down to us in many familiar 
and amusing scraps. He was, as we have already 
seen, associated with Macaulay in many ways; 
in life political, literary, and social. And not the 
least fertile theme of his wit were the fluency and 
volubility of Macaulay's tongue: for friends and 
associates as they were, and genuine as was the 
mutual admiration they entertained for each other's 
abilities and characters, these two great talkers were 
of course to a certain extent rivals in this respect, 
being equally fond of monoplising the conversation. 
They were rather apt to clash therefore when they 
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met in society. Macaulay's conversation however, 
though not devoid of wit, seems to have been rather 
learned and enlightened than witty or humourous, 
and was probably far more incessant thin that of his 
rival, who was not fond, (which of us is?) of being 
talked down. "Oh yes, we both of us talk a great 
deal" Sydney Smith says, one day laughiikg on the 
subject, "but I dont believe Macaulay ever did hear 
my voice. Sometimes when I have told a good story 
I have thought to myself, poor M&caulay, he will be 
very sorry some day to have missed hearing that ! " 
And on being asked when Macaulay came back from 
India, (just at this time,) whether he did not think 
him more agreeable since his return, his reply was, 
"yes, I agree, he is certainly more agreeable since 
his return from India. His enemies might perhaps 
have said before, though I never did, that he talked 
rather too much: but now he has occasional brilliant 
flashes of silence, that make his conversation perfectly 
delightful!" Yet with all this, his admiration for 
Macaulay is perfectly genuine, and he never hesitates 
to express it. "You must study Macaulay when you 
come to town, 9 ' he says to a lady, "he is incomparably 
the first lion in the metropolis; that is, he writes, 
talks, and speaks better than any man in England." 
Nor is Sydney Smith's the only testimony we pos- 
sess to the brilliancy of Macaulay's conversational 
powers. Co-temporary memoirs bear frequent testi- 
mony to the Mtme. One* and again we coins, m 
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" Moore's Diary" for instance, upon such notices 
as these, "Sat between Rogers and Macaulay: of 
Macaulay's range of knowledge anything may be 
believed, so wonderful is his memory." Or again, 
"The dinner and evening very agreeable; Macaulay 
wonderful; never perhaps was there combined so 
much talent with so marvellous a memory. To 
attempt to record his conversation one must be as 
wonderfully gifted with memory as himself." I sup- 
pose it is principally for this reason that the attempt 
has not as yet been made, and that we possess no 
volume purporting to re-produce the table-talk of 
Macaulay: I can discover no specimens of it at all 
worth quoting to you; — can only generally describe 
it to you thus, and the wonderful effect it seems to 
have produced upon those who heard it. I may 
conclude this notice of it however, by quoting to you 
the following general remarks. — "As a table-talker, 
Macaulay had a reputation most peculiar. He was 
not witty like Jerrold, nor humourous like Sydney 
Smith, nor poetical like Tom Moore, nor dreamy like 
Coleridge. He was narrative. He was the Trouba- 
dour of drawing-rooms, who charmed the company 
with noble speech, while they cracked the nuts 
and passed the wine." "His conversation" a lady 
remarked, "was like his Essays and his Lays, all 
print." 

So much then for his table-talk. I must dismiss it 
thus insufficiently described and accounted of, to pass 
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on to the history of his after-life. What I have told 
you thus briefly and isolatedly, I must ask you to 
take and distribute in imagination over his whole 
biography; to think of him ever as he was, even in 
the midst of his brightest engagements, the brilliant 
ornament of social circles, the eloquent enchanter 
of refined societies, the welcome companion of the 
breakfast-party, or the dinner-table; the orator not 
of the senate only, but of the saloon and of the 
drawing-room. 

In June, 1839, Macaulay resumed public life; 
was elected member for Edinburgh in the Liberal 
Interest; and was appointed Secretary-at-war to the 
Whig Government of Lord Melbourne, then in 
power. Much had happened in the interval of public 
and of domestic importance to him. A new monarch 
was upon the throne of England: since his return 
from India William IV. had been gathered to his 
fathers, and Queen Victoria was reigning in his stead. 
About the same time too, his own father, Zachary 
Macaulay, had died, full of years, and was honoured 
(probably as much in virtue of his son's achievements 
as of his own,) with a tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

The times moreover were vastly changed. Rail- 
ways had arisen, one may almost say, in England, 
since Macaulay last sat in Parliament, together with 
other phenomena. The leaven of the Reform-Bill 
had, whether for good or evil, worked powerfully 
throughout the land; liberal opinions and sentiments 
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were becoming every day more common; and Mac- 
aulay himself enters Parliament tinder vastly different 
auspices to those under which he entered it before. 
He is now a statesman of established reputation; a poli- 
tician of advanced experience, and known opinions ; a 
man already very notable for sayings and writings upon 
many subjects. What manner of man he was in aspect 
and appearance in that very year, we have this record 
in "Grant's Recollections." "His personal appearance 
is prepossessing. In stature he is about the middle 
size, and well formed. His eyes are of a deep blue, 
and have a very intelligent expression. His com- 
plexion is dark, and his hair of a beautiful jet black. 
His face is rather inclined to the oval form. His 
features are small and regular. He is now in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age." Others describe him 
afterwards as not so comely; short, round, ungraceful 
in aspect, with something of a harsh grating voice, 
rather Scottish in its intonations. Yet if his photo- 
graphs speak truly, (and photographs are not given 
to flatter,) he was not other than a handsome man; 
(so too he seemed to me, the once I saw him myself, 
nine years ago,) with a nobly massive brow, Grecian 
nose, and fierce flashing eye, instinct with expressive- 
ness. Perhaps some of those who hear me may have 
seen him themselves, for he was here, I am told, at 
Sidmouth, as lately as last Autumn. If the impression 
any may have gathered then of his personal appearance 
was not so favourable, let them remember that a man 
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worn out with work, in ill health, at near sixty year* 
of age, does not usually look his best, or appear to 
any but the least advantage! Enough however of 
his personal appearance. We shall doubtless hare 
portraits of him enough and to spare ; perhaps stat* 
ues, (one such is to be erected at Cambridge,) ere 
long; and all England will be made familiar enough 
with what were, (or were not,) his features. 

He spoke only once in Parliament during the 
Session of 1839, in favour of Mr. Grote's motion for 
taking votes by ballot. He had "gone in" for ballot, 
short Parliaments, and household suffrage, at his 
Edinburgh Election; and was not long, so far, in 
fulfilling his pledges. He advocated the ballot how* 
ever, be it remarked, only under very considerable 
modifications, and with a moderation little pleasing 
to his more radical supporters. In the next year, 
(1840,) he re-commences speaking and writing with 
renewed vigour and freshness : but his writings of 
this period so far surpass his speeches in excellence, 
that one almost appreciates the force of another of 
Sydney Smith's remarks respecting him, viz., "that 
to take Macaulay out of literature and society, and 
put him in the House of Commons, was like taking 
the chief physician out of London during a pestil- 
ence." His speeches of this year principally relate 
to the topics of the day. In the first, delivered in 
the January of that year, defending the Government 
of Lord Melbourne, against a motion of want of 
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confidence; I observe one remark which appears to 
me worth quoting to you, as containing a sort of 
prophecy, curiously verified by some very recent, 
(nay, I may almost say by existing) events. Alluding 
to the services of Lord John Russell, in the course of 
his defence, he says, "Those were proud and happy 
days, when amidst the blessings of millions, my 
noble friend (Lord John Russell) led us on in the 
great struggle for the Reform-Bill: — when hun- 
"dreds waited round our doors till sunrise to hear 
"the tidings of our success; — and when the great 
cities of the Empire poured forth their populations 
on the highways to meet the mails that were bringing 
from the Capital the tidings whether the battle of 
the people was lost or won. Those days were such 
days as my noble friend cannot hope to see again ! 
u Two such triumphs would be too much for one life !" 
I wonder whether any remembrance of those words 
has ever flashed across Lord John Russell's mind, on 
certain occasions during this present session of 1860 f 
Other subjects: — the war with China, the vote of 
thanks to the heroes of the army of the Indus, 
the Privileges of the House of Commons and their 
Printers, Indian Emigration, and the Registration of 
Irish Voters, were the questions on which Macaulay 
made speeches in Parliament during the session of 
1840; speeches for the most part forgotten now, like 
the questions in which they originated. Not so how- 
ever with his literary productions. These were 
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indeed, this year, but two in number; but in fame 
and excellence they rank as high perhaps as any of 
his published works. One of these was a Review 
of "Ranke's History of the Popes," in which he 
discusses with vast ability and eloquence, the extra- 
ordinary history and destinies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was in this Essay that that very familiar, 
and now somewhat hackneyed character, known to 
us as Macaulay's New Zealander, made his first 
appearance. As his figure is one to which such 
frequent reference is made, and the passage itself 
in which he is introduced is one of considerable 
power and beauty, it may perhaps interest you, 
if I read it to you. Macaulay is introducing the 
Church of Rome as an historical institution, to the 
favourable contemplation of his readers; — and he 
does so in such terms as these : — 

"There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work 
of human policy so well deserving of examination as the 
Roman Catholic Church. The history of that Church 
join a together the two great ages of human civilization. 
No other institution is left standing which carries the mind 
back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from 
the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers bounded 
in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses 
are but of yesterday, when compared with the line of the 
Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an unbroken 
series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nine- 
teenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the 
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eighth; and far beyond the time of Pepin the august 
dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable. 
The republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the 
republic of Venice wa,s modern when compared with the 
Papacy; and the republic of Venice is gone, and the 
Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, not 
a mere antique, but full of life and youthful vigour. The 
Catholic Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends 
of the world missionaries as zealous as those who landed in 
Kent with Augustin, and still confronting hostile kings 
with the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. 
The number of her children is greater than in any former 
age. Her acquisitions in the New World have more than 
compensated her for what she has lost in the Old. Her 
spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countries which 
lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, coun- 
tries which,, a century hence, may not improbably contain 
a population as large as v that which now inhabits Europe. 
The members of her communion are certainly not fewer 
than a hundred and fifty millions; and it will be difficult to 
show that all the other Christian sects united amount to a 
hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign 
which indicates that the term of her long dominion is 
approaching. She saw the commencement of all the 
governments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments 
that now exist in the world: and we feel no assurance 
that she is not destined to see the end of them all. She 
was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot on 
Britain, before the Frank had passed the Rhine, when 
Grecian eloquence still flourished in Antioch, when idols 
were still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. And she 
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may still exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul's." 

These words were written twenty years ago. 
Whether the events that since have occurred, justify 
or falsify this magniloquent prediction, we may judge 
for ourselves; 

Macaulay's other Essay of this year was that 
famous one on " Lord Clive/' with which every one 
interested in Indian History must surely be familiar. 
Taken in conjunction with the Essay on " Warren 
Hastings," which he published in the year following, 
and which is in fact a continuation of it, it forms one 
of the most perfect passages of History, — certainly 
the most perfect passage of Indian History, — that 
ever has been written. I may as well speak of the 
two together. We recognise in them the fruits of 
his Indian experiences, — the further developement 
of his powers of description and historical research, 
— his undoubted and supreme ability for the office 
of a great historian. In exquisite language, with 
complete knowledge of all the facts and circumstances 
of the case, he narrates with clearness the events of 
the rise and progress of the British dominion in India, 
and reviews without prejudice or predilection the 
characters and conduct of its founders. For power 
of description nothing can exceed his account of 
some of its most famous occurrences; the atrocity 
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perpetrated in the Black Hole of Calcutta; the deceit 
practised upon Omichund; the Battle of Plassy; the 
fortunes and fate of Nuncomar; and the trial of 
Warren Hastings. I will not pause now to quote to 
you any portion of these: they may be regarded 
perhaps together as the most brilliant of the whole 
brilliant series of Essays, of which the latter is the 
concluding one, and as a foreshadowing of that 
greater work to which Macaulay was soon about to 
direct the fall force of his vast intellectual abilities. 

Already it would appear, even as early as the 
year 1841, some definite intentions respecting this 
undertaking had occupied his mind. We gather this 
from the following passage in Moore's diary, dated 
Decejnber 3rd, 1841 : — "Macaulay and J stayed for 
some time. He is a most wonderful man, and I 
rejoice to learn that the world may expect from him 
a History of England, taken up, I learn, where 
Hume leaves off." "Rogers," he adds, " directed 
my attention to the passage in his last Edinburgh 
Article, where he describes Warren Hastings* Trial, 
and the remarkable assemblage of persons and cir- 
cumstances it brought together. Agreed perfectly 
with Rogers as to the over-gorgeousness of this part 
of the Article. But the whole produces great effect, 
and is everywhere the subject of conversation." A 
year or two afterwards, (March, 1843,) we trace the 
progress of the undertaking in a casual passage in 
Lord Jeffrey's life, who says, "After breakfasting 
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with Macaulay, and making him read a bit of his 
History, I went up to Lockhart's." So coming 
events cast their shadows before, to be traced long 
afterwards by literary curiosity. 

Besides those that I have mentioned, two other 
Reviews of no very great importance, one on "Lord 
Holland," the other on the "Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration," complete the series of Macaulay's 
Essays. He did indeed continue to contribute to 
the pages of the "Edinburgh Review" up to 1844, 
when his last Essay on "Lord Chatham," included 
only in later editions of his works, was published. 
I think I have seen also one earlier one, on "Madame 
D'Arblay's interesting Memoirs." But it was evi- 
dent from this time forth, that some greater purpose 
occupied his mind: his Essays and Reviews seem 
so suddenly to cease; and he leaves, never more 
to return to, this branch of literature in which he 
had attained to something very close upon perfection, 
to pass on to another (perhaps a higher) one beyond, 
in which he achieved nothing like perfection indeed, 
but an eminence far above that which most of those 
who had attempted it before him had achieved. 

Macaulay's merits as an Essayist would probably 
never have been fully known, had his Essays been 
left buried in the pages of the "Edinburgh Review," 
for which they had been written, and in which they 
lay dispersed over this long period of eighteen or 
twenty years. The Americans however, regardless 
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of copy-right, gathered and reprinted them: and in 
consequence of this, Macaulay was induced in 1843, 
to collect and publish them in a separate form, 
slightly corrected in the editing. It was fortunate 
for his own fame that he did so* The publication 
established his reputation as a writer far and wide; 
in many quarters where his writings had never pene- 
trated before. Macaulay's Essays became a standard 
work in English households; a monument of genius, 
such, — so conspicuous and attractive, as has fallen to 
the lot of few men to upraise; and of that power of 
genius which, whilst it charms the ear, can mould 
the thoughts, instruct the minds, and influence for 
good the opinions of men! 

Sut I am rather anticipating matters in his literary 
career. Let us look back again for a moment to his 
political life. Towards the close of the session of 
1841, the whig Government of Lord Melbourne was 
turned out, and Sir Robert Peel and the Conserva- 
tives came into power. Macaulay was consequently 
deprived of his office as Secretary-at-War, and 
became a member of the opposition. We have him 
speechifying again this year, on the leading topics 
of the day: — on the Law of Literary Copy-right; — 
on the Registration of Irish Voters; — on that ugly 
Black-Bottle business, with which Lord Cardigan's 
name was at that time associated ; — on Jewish Disa- 
Vilifcie*; — on the Sugar Duties; — and lastly, on the 
Vote of Want of Confidence, which turned the 
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ministry of which, he was a member out of office. 
Of these, that on the Law of Literary Copy-right, 
(to him a kindred subject,) is perhaps the best, is 
certainly the most interesting now. 

The same subject (Literary Copy-right) introduced 
by Lord Mahon, came before the House of Commons 
again in the following year; and again Macaulay 
made an admirable speech on it The repeal of the 
Corn Laws, (Mr. Villiers,);— the Income Tax, then 
being introduced by Sir Robert Peel; — Chartism; — 
and Sunday Travelling on Railways, were the other 
subjects of his speech in this year, 1842. 

Whilst however these were the themes of his 
discourse, now that he was dismissed from the cares 
and duties of office other pleasanter and more attrac- 
tive subjects occupied his pen. He had long been 
known to the world at large as an able politician, an 
eloquent orator, a talented writer of reviews, but as 
yet nothing more, (for his Essays remember had not 
yet been published in a collected form.) His powers 
therefore were but imperfectly known to the public 
in general, when, in 1842, he published a small 
volume of ballads of such exceeding beauty and 
excellence, as at once to establish his claim to be 
regarded as a poet of no ordinary ability. These 
were his famous "Lays of Ancient Rome." Nothing 
that he had hitherto published achieved so speedy a 
popularity and so complete a triumph; nothing that 
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he had hitherto published in his own name had been 
equally attractive and charming. Indeed if we except 
perhaps his Indian Code, and his College Prize- 
Poems, these Lays were the first things he had 
published in his own name ; all else had been anony- 
mous. This was in fact his first independant volume, 
to which the name of Macaulay is inseparably 
attached. Great as the name is and has since become, 
that volume is in no way unworthy of it. He had 
sung before long ago; had achieved as we know 
prize-poems in his youth; and since then had written 
very noble strains. Now after long years the ancient 
fire revives again within him. The theme he cele- 
brates is akin to the purposes of his life. He 
ehooses for the subject of his song those grand old 
stories of early Soman History, which record for 
the most part true facts of prowess and patriotism, 
slightly intermixed with legend, than which those 
facts are no less marvellous. Out of those deeds of 
bravery and that free spirit of the first fathers of the 
Soman race, all Soman power and greatness took 
its rise. The tales that recorded them were familiar 
to all Somans, through the medium of some rude 
ballad they had learned, or some dim legend they 
had heard repeated, impressing upon them thus 
again and again the almost sanctity of patriotism and 
courage; the sacred value of that national liberty 
and that greatness of Some which their fathers had 
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achieved and had handed down to them to preserve 
inviolate ! 

For reproducing these tales, (thoroughly congenial 
as they are in sentiment and purpose to the thoughts 
and feelings of free Englishmen,) no clothing could 
have been found more convenient and attractive, 
than that of English ballad verse : and of English 
ballad verse, (as well as of the expression of such 
sentiments and purposes,) Macaulay had long ago 
proved himself a consummate master. 

The ballads are four in number; but small as that 
number is, you may trace through them in perfect 
sequence the progressive struggle of the Soman 
nation to existence, independance, internal freedom, 
and external dominion. The first contains the well- 
known story of Horatius. Rome beset by a powerful 
foreign invader who threatens her very existence, is 
therein delivered by individual valour. Horatius and 
his two brave companions stand forward to guard 
the passage of a bridge, and keep a whole hostile 
army at bay, till the bridge is broken down behind 
them and access to the city destroyed. Let us pause 
a few minutes to consider at more length this noble 
ballad. Porsena King of the Etruscans has sworn 
an oath to restore in Rome the hateful tyranny of 
Tarquin's race : but to do this he must conquer first 
this free Rome itself. For this purpose he summons 
his forces from all the country round, which is thus 
beautifully described : — 
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East and west and south and north 

The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 

Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 

Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusium 

Is on the march for Rome. 

The horsemen and the footmen 

Axe pouring in amain 
From many a stately marketplace; 

From many a fruitful plain; 
From many a lonely hamlet, 

Which, hid by beech and pine, 
Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the crest 

Of purple Apennine; 

From lordly Volaterrae, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For godlike kings ot old; 
From seagirt Fopulonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 

Fringing the southern sky; 

From the proud mart of Pisae, 

Queen of the western waves, 
Where ride Massilia's triremes 

Heavy with fair-haired slaves; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 

Through corn and vines and flowers; 
Rom where Cortona lifts to heaven 

Her diadem of towers. 
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Tall are the oaks whose acorns 

Drop in dark Auser's rill; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 

Of the Ciminian hill; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 

Is to the herdsman dear; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 

The great Yolsinian mere. 

But now no stroke of woodmaa 

Is heard by Auser's rill; 
No hunter tracks the stag's green path 

Up the Ciminian hill; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 

Grazes the milk-white steer; 
Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 

In the Yolsinian mere. 

The harvests of Axretium, 

This year, old men shall reap; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 
And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girU 

Whose sires have marched to Borne. 

Meanwhile the approach of this formidable array has 
driven all the Roman countrymen to flee for shelter 
to the walls of Rome. 

But by the yellow Tiber 

Was tumult and affright: 
From all the spaciouB champaign 

To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways; 

H 
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A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 

For aged folks on crutches, 

And women great with child, 
And mothers sobbing oyer babes 

That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 

High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 

With reaping-hooks and staves, 

And droves of mules and asses 

Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 

And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of waggons 

That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 

Choked every roaring gate. 

Suddenly the foe advances, plundering, burning, and 
wasting, as lie comes, so suddenly that the Bomans 
see him approaching across the vast Campagna of 
Rome before they have had time to take the necessary 
precautions for the defence of their city. 

And nearer fast and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet's war-note proud, 

The trampling, and the hum.' 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
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The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 

Still the river Tiber flows between them and the 
foe: but the Tiber is bridged over! Their only 
hope, their last and only chance lies in destroying the 
bridge before the Tuscans can force a passage across 
it. The Tuscan army, however, is already upon 
them. There is not time even to break the bridge; 
Yet something must be done, or Rome is lost ! The 
moment is one of terrible suspense. 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate: 
"To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his Gods, 

"And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame? 



M 



Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
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Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me?" 

Two heroes volunteer to stand forward with him for 
this glorious service, and post themselves with him 
to bar the passage of the bridge which, behind them, 
all Borne is labouring to destroy. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Bight glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday fight, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head, 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Tuscans raise a shout of derision when they 
see three Romans only standing to oppose the pas- 
sage of their host. Three champions of their own 
rush forward to fight these; but meet with more than 
their match, and fall beneath the sword of the Roman 
heroes. Again three more Tuscans dash forward to 
force the passage of the bridge; and these again 
the Roman three lay low. The Tuscans stand dis- 
mayed: but at length send forth their own picked 
champion Astur, the Lord of Luna, a very Goliath 
of Gath, against them. With him Horatius engages 
in single combat; and is wounded himself in the first 
onset with the giant 
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He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space; 
Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 

Behind the Tuscan's head. 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o'er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

At this unexpected result the Tuscans stand aghast. 
Horatius challenges and taunts them in vain. 

But all Etruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three: 
And, from the ghastly entrance 

Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Banging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack: 
But those behind cried "Forward!" 

And those before cried "Back!" 
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And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array; 
And on the tossing sea of steel, 
To and fro the standards reel; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 

Meanwhile the Romans in the rear have made every 
use of this gallantly purchased delay, — have all but 
accomplished their object, — have broken away the 
props of the bridge, 'till now it totters, all but swept 
away! In anxious haste they call their heroes back 
before the communication is quite cut off. 

"Come back, come back, Horatius!" 

Loud cried the Fathers all. 
"Back, Lartius! back, Herminiusr 

Back, ere the ruin fall!" 

Back darted Spurius Lartius; 

Herminius darted back: 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when tjiey turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would hare crossed once more. 

The bridge falls with a crash, and is carried away* 
Rome is delivered from the danger; but alas ! her 
great and brave deliverer, where is he? Horatius 
himself stands there alone, cut off, on the opposite 
side, doomed it would seem to certain destruction. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 
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Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood behind. 
"Down with him!" cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
"Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

"Now yield thee to our grace." 

Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he; 
But he saw on Palatums 

The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Borne. 

"Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day!" 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back. 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank; 
And when above the surges ' 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry. 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 
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The hero struggles with the stream; gets to shore 
at last in the midst of a rapture of acclamation and 
greeting; and receives the rewards and honours 
due to one whose valour has saved the city from 
destruction. His statue is erected in the Market- 
place: and the record of his brave and noble deed 
is kept alive in every Roman heart from generation 
to generation. 

And still his name sounds stirring 

Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 

To charge the Volscian home: 
And wives still pray to Juno 

For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 

In the brave days of old. 

And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 

And the long howling of the wolves- 
Is heard amidst the snow; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest's din. 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit; 
When the chesnuts glow in the embers*, 

And the kid turns on the spit; 
When young and old in circle 

Around' the firebrands close; 
When the girls are weaving baskets,. 

And the lads are -shaping bows: 
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When the goodman mends hie armour, 

And trims his helmet's plume; 
When the good wife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom; 
With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

The second of the Lays is the "Battle of Lake 
Regillus:" the conflict that it records is still the 
same in purport as before, viz., the liberties of Some 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins; but the scene 
of the conflict is removed away. Rome is no longer 
struggling for existence with destruction at her very 
gates. She meets her foes, the combined force of 
thirty cities banded against her liberties, now in 
the open field, and by the divine aid finally destroys 
them. 

The third Lay, the finest and most spirited perhaps 
of any, contains the touching story of " Virginia:" a 
story of the struggles of the Roman people, not now 
against any foreign foe, but against domestic tyranny, 
against the oppression of her own rulers and nobles. 
One of the worst and most detested of these, 
Appius Claudius, who, as chief of the council of 
Ten, had obtained the supreme power in Rome in 
the place of the more popular government of the 
Tribunes, exercised a terrible oppression over the 
citizens. His last act of tyranny which this Lay 
records, occasioned the downfall of his government, 
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and his own destruction. A beautiful young Roman 
maiden, Virginia by name, had attracted his fancy. 
Unable by any other means to get her into his power, 
Appius Claudius instigates a vile dependant of his 
own house to claim her as his slave. The case is 
brought before his own Tribunal. In defiance of 
the clearest proofs to the contrary, he decides in 
favour of the claim. On this, the girl's father, a 
brave soldier, saves her from servitude and dishonour 
by stabbing her to the heart, in the sight of the whole 
forum! "That blow was the signal for a general 
explosion; camp and city rose at once. The Ten 
were pulled down: the Tribuneship re-established: 
and Appius Claudius escaped the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner only by a voluntary death." The finest 
passage of this fine Lay, perhaps, is the indignant 
appeal of Icilius to the oppressed people on behalf of 
the innocent maiden, just as the crowning outrage is 
on the point of being carried out, and before Vir- 
ginius has consummated the tragedy, and thwarted 
the tyrant's purpose by stabbing his daughter to the 
heart. You might fancy as you read them that you 
heard some Italian patriot now-a-days protesting 
against his country's oppression ; some such hero as 
the brave and noble Garibaldi calling on his country- 
men to cast off their chains of tyranny and torture 1 

"Now by your children's cradles, now by your fathers' graves, 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves 1 
For this did Servius give us laws ? For this did Lucreoe bleed ? 
For this was the great vengeance wrought on Tarquin's evil seed f 
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For this did those false sons make red the axes of their sire ? 

For this did Scaevola's right hand hiss in the Tuscan fire ? 

Shall the Tile fox-earth awe the race that stormed the lion's den } 

Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the wicked 
Ten? 

Oh for that ancient spirit which curbed the Senate's will ! 

Oh for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred Hill I 

In those brave days our fathers stood firmly side by side ; 

They faced the Marcian fury ; they tamed the Fabian pride : 

They drove the fiercest Quinctius an outcast forth from Rome ; 

They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fasces home. 

But what their care bequeathed us our madness flung away : 

All the ripe fruit of threescore years was blighted in a day. 

Exult, ye proud Patricians ! The hard- fought fight is o'er. 

We strove for honours — 'twas in vain : for freedom — 'tis no more. 

No crier to the polling summons the eager throng ; 

No tribune breathes the word of might that guards the weak from 
wrong. 

Our very hearts, that were so high, sink down beneath your will. 

Riches, and lands, and power, and state — ye have them: keep 
them stilL 

Still keep the holy fillets ; still keep the purple gown, 

The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and laurel crown : 

Still press us for your cohorts, and, when the fight is done, 

Still fill your garners from the soil which our good swords have- 
won. 

Still, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not cure, 

Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. 

Still let your haggard debtors bear all their fathers bore ; 

Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; 

No fire when Tiber freezes ; no air in dog-star heat ; 

And store of rods for free-born backs, and holes for free-barn feet. 

Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate 

Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 

But, by the 8hades beneath us, and by the Gods above. 

Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel lore t 
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Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
From Consuls, and High Pontiffs, and ancient Alban kings ? 
Ladies, who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet, 
Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the wondering 

street. 
Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold. 
And breathe of Capuan odours, and shine with Spanish gold? 
Then leave the poor Plebeian his single tie to life — 
The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 
The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul endures, 
The kiss, in which he half forgets even such a yoke as yours. 
Still let the maiden's beauty swell the father's breast with pride ; 
Still let the bridegroom's arms infold an unpolluted bride. 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 
That turns the coward's heart to steel, the sluggard's blood to 

flame, 
Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair, 
And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the wretched 

dare." 

I cannot, however, pause to make further quota- 
tions from this beautiful ballad. 

The fourth and last of the series is called the 
" Prophecy of Capys." It records, not now the 
struggles of Roman liberty, but the advance of 
Roman dominion; and is supposed to be an ancient 
prophecy of Roman greatness, re-called and repeated 
in celebration of the first great victory of the Roman 
over the Greek, the victory of Curius Dentatus over 
Philip king of Epirus at Beneventum. The triumph 
upon that occasion, the first of many such, fore- 
shadowing the future empire of the world, is thus 
finely described in the concluding line* :t 
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M Hurrah! for the great triumph 

That stretches many a mile. 
Hurrah! for the rich dye of Tyre, 

And the fine web of Nile, 
The helmets gay with plumage 

Torn from the pheasant's wings, 
The belts set thick with starry gems 

That shone on Indian kings, 
The urns of massy silver, 

The goblets rough with gold, 
The many-coloured tablets bright 

With loves and wars of old, 
The stone that breathes and struggles, 

The brass that seems to speak; — 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 

Have given unto the Greek. 

"Blest and thrice blest the Roman 

"Who sees Home's brightest day, 
Who sees that long victorious pomp 

Wind down the Sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 

And round the Suppliant's Grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 

Of Capitolian Jove. 

41 Then where, o'er two bright havens, 

The towers of Corinth frown, 
Where the gigantic King of Day 

On his own "Rhodes looks down; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 

Beneath the laurel shades; 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 

Of dark-red colonnades; 
Where in the still deep water, 

Sheltered from waves and blasts, 
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Bristles the dusky forest 

Of Byrsa's thousand masts; 
Where .fur-clad hunters wander 

Amidst the northern ice ; 
Where through the sand of morning-land 

The camel bears the spice; 
Where Atlas flings his shadow 

Far o'er the western foam, 
Shall be great fear on all who hear 

The mighty name of Rome." 

But I must now pass on from this attractive 
volume, which has, I fear, occupied a rather undue 
portion of our space this evening, to other subjects 
of discussion. Macaulay was probably by this time 
fairly engaged on the great design of his later life, 
"The History of England." He was not however 
less active in the performance of his Parliamentary 
duties, and, in spite of these literary engagements, 
the leading topics of the day still occupied no incon- 
siderable share of his attention. 

In 1843 he speaks, as a member of the opposition, 
five times in Parliament, on Lord Ellenborough's 
Indian Government, on the Ashburton Treaty, on 
the State of Ireland, on the Extradition of Offenders, 
and on the Law of Defamation and Libel ; whilst in 
the following year he speaks again upon Ireland, 
(a sadly fertile theme in those days,) upon the 
Dissenters' Chapels' Bill, and twice upon that dis- 
agreeable and dishonourable practice of opening 
letters, carried on at that time at the Post Office, 
under the auspices of Sir James Graham. This, to 
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a member of the opposition, was a fair and proper 
object of attack; and Macaulay speaks again upon it, 
on its being brought forward again in the following 
year; on the Sugar Duties too, on the Scottish 
Universities, and twice on the subject of the May- 
nooth Grant. It was in one of these last-mentioned 
speeches, whilst advocating the extension of the Grant, 
that he made use of certain expressions derogatory to 
the dignity of Exeter Hall, which gave great offence 
to some of his Edinburgh Constituents, the great 
majority of whom, probably, regarded that measure 
with intense dislike. These expressions were, as we 
shall see, stored up and remembered against him at 
the next election. In the next year, 1846, 1 suppose 
he must have been more than usually busy with his 
great work, for he only spoke during that session 
once in Parliament, and that on a comparatively 
unimportant subject, a Petition for the Restoration 
of Frost, the Chartist, and others, to their native 
land: whilst in the Grand Debates of that year, — 
the memorable struggle between Free-Trade and 
Piotection, — he seems to have taken no part what- 
ever. The return of the Whigs to power however, 
just then, under Lord John Russell, restored him to 
office as Paymaster of the Forces. It must have been 
somewhere about this time, as far as I can remember, 
that he excited some very unnecessary censure and 
derision, by (what seems the very simple and natural 
action of) dating from Windsor Castle a letter which 
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he had written during some official visit to Her 
Majesty, there. Why this should have been gener- 
ally regarded as a piece of conceit and affectation 
it is difficult to understand; but so it was. Yet 
writing a letter from Windsor Castle, one cannot well 
imagine where elsehe could have dated it from, or 
what other locality he could have placed at the head 
of his letter. But such a point is not worth arguing. 
During those years Macaulay was residing, as all the 
world very well knew, in London. In that central 
district situated between Bond Street and Regent 
Sjreet, you may see running from Burlington Street 
towards Piccadilly, and parallel with the Burlington 
Arcade, a private passage of houses, withdrawn from 
the noisy thoroughfares around them, on which the 
name of the 'Albany' is inscribed. Herein, for the 
sake of quiet and convenience, bachelors and literary 
men, for the most part, lodge. In this serene retreat 
of literary life it was that Macaulay then, and for 
many years after, lived and worked. 

He did but little, I said, in the way of Parlia- 
mentary speaking during the eventful session of 
1846* And in truth his Parliamentary career was 
already on the wane. He must long ago have become 
conscious that, great as his eloquence and ability of 
speech, his abilities in another department were far 
greater, and that Literature was the sphere in which 
he was destined to attain his most illustrious triumphs. 
He had in truth of late achieved two such triumphs 
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in this department, in the publication, first of his 
Lays, then of his Essays, as seldom fall so close 
together to the lot of any man. He had begun, ever 
since, to be known to the world, rather as a great 
literary than as a great political character. Of this 
he must surely have himself been growing conscious : 
and as the conviction forced itself upon him, it must 
in itself have served to detach him by degrees from 
political, and attach him more closely to literary 
pursuits. 

Another cause, however, may perhaps be partially 
assigned for this. His health, which, ever since hit 
residence in India, had been more or less imperfect, 
began about this period to fail him. The constant 
excitement of political, the wear and tear of official, 
the intense labour of his literary life, began at last to 
tell upon his constitution. It was time that he should 
relinquish at least some portion of them. It does 
not seem that he definitely proposed any such cburse 
to himself as yet ; for he speaks briefly again three 
times in the session of 1847, on Boman Catholic 
Belief, on National Education, and on the Affairs 
of Portugal. Ho proposed, therefore, probably as 
far as one can judge, still to strive, though in a 
modified degree, after political as well as literary 
greatness. But man proposes and God Eposes: 
and God knows better than man what is best and 
most useful and most expedient for him* In the 
summer of that year there was a general election, 

I 
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Macaulay again, for the third time, stood as a candi- 
date for Edinburgh, and was defeated! He had 
offended his constituents it would seem two years 
ago, by the vote he had given in favour of the 
Maynooth Grant, by the expressions he had then let 
fall upon the subject; had talked about the "bray of 
Exeter Hall," and what not; and now these things 
came to be recalled against him; and Edinburgh 
rejected him on their account. No small honour to 
him that she did so; honour I say, for his fearless 
independence. He had done now what at starting 
he told his Leeds constituents he would do, if neces- 
sity arose, — he had voted and spoken according to 
the dictates of his conscience, — not as they but as he 
thought right. For there are two classes of men in 
this world ; : — one who will dare to speak and act 
always and only according to their own sincere con- 
victions of the truth, — the other, who will dare to 
, speak and act always and only in accordance with 
their own worldly interest and advantage. And this 
man was of the former sort; a thoroughly honest 
truth-loving man. 

Of course he met with a defeat ; such men must 
expect that : they pay that penalty for their honesty, 
and they have their reward. But out of that defeat 
sprang afterwards, even in this mere petty election- 
eering matter, a very great and honourable triumph 
for Macaulay. And though men little thought so at 
the time, — though he himself little thought so, — 
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that defeat was for himself, for his own usefulness 
and reputation, perhaps the most fortunate circum- 
stance that could possibly have befallen him. For 
his pursuit of political fame, — the pursuit that had 
divided his energies and weakened his efforts so 
long, — was now, for a time at least, brought to a 
close. He was compelled, by dint of sheer defeat 
most honourable to himself, to devote himself now 
exclusively to his literary career; — compelled, sorely 
against his own inclinations, to relinquish the excite- 
ment of political life, so injurious to his health, and 
to concentrate his energies on a work far more con- 
genial to his abilities and tastes, on which alone he 
was destined to found a monument of fame more 
enduring than brass! So God disposes of man's 
proud propositions; and set this great man down 
to his work! 

So the year 1847 passed away; and we pass on 
without any landmarks further, now that Macaulay 
is out of Parliament, to guide us to the close of 1848- 
Who can forget that memorable year in which all 
Europe was more or less convulsed by revolution ; — 
when we saw with dismay from our own security 
country after country round us involved in political 
disturbances; without were troubles, and within 
were fears ? Well ! it was in the midst of all these, 
in the November or December of that year, that 
the two first volumes of Macaulay's "History of 
England" made their appearance. The sensation 
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they produced was marvellous; for they too con- 
tained the History of a Revolution; — they too traced 
the advances towards liberty of a country peaceful, 
prosperous, and happy; — they too detailed the story 
of a free people and of a land of liberty! Yet how 
different ! For the Land they told of was 

"A land of settled government, 

"A land of just and old renown, 
"Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 
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Where faction seldom gathers head, 
"But, by degrees to fulness wrought, 
"The strength of some diffusive thought 
"Has time and space to work and spread!" 

The contrast was a striking one enough; but far 
more striking the History itself. This, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, formed an sera in literature. 
A History perfect in style, eloquent in language, 
•muring beyond all precedent, displaying an amount 
of research, and ability of arrangement, and a power 
of examining facts and deducing conclusions very 
rare and remarkable; and embracing circumstances, 
descriptions, and details of great interest and im- 
portance, but of a character never before included 
in History — was altogether a novelty, such as could 
scarcely fail to attract many readers, and at once 
establish far and wide its author's fame as a great 
historian, — as one of the first literary men of the 
time in England! 
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To speak of this great work at anything like the 
length its importance demands, would be of course at 
this late period of the evening impossible. I would, 
however, briefly notice its most salient points, and 
the principal circumstances connected with its publi- 
cation. And first, as to the general scope and design 
of the History itself. It proposes to trace the History 
of England from the reign of James II. almost to our 
own times; and these first two volumes contain the 
History of that monarch's reign, and of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688; commencing with a masterly recapitu- 
lation of the previous History of the country up to 
that period. His design, however, let Macaulay 
explain for himself in those noble words with which 
the History commences. I cannot select, I am sure, 
whether for style, for language, or for sentiment, a 
better representative passage to read to you. 

"I purpose to write the history of England from the 
accession of King James the Second down to a time which 
is within the memory of men still living. I shall recount 
the errors which, in a few months, alienated a loynl gentry 
and priesthood from the House of Stuart. I shall trace the 
course of that revolution which terminated the long struggle 
between our sovereigns and their parliaments, and bound 
up together the rights of the people and the title of the 
reigning dynasty. I shall relate how the new settlement 
was, during many troubled years, successfully defended 
against foreign and domestic enemies; how, under that 
settlement, the authority of law and the security of property 
were found to be compatible with a liberty of discussion 
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and of individual action never before known; how, from 
the auspicious union of order and freedom, sprang a pros- 
perity of which the annals of human affairs had furnished 
no example ; how our country, from a state of ignominious 
vassalage, rapidly rose to the place of umpire among 
European powers; how her opulence and her martial glory 
grew together; how, by wise and resolute good faith, was 
gradually established a public credit fruitful of marvels 
which to the statesmen of any former age would have 
seemed incredible; how a gigantic commerce gave birth to 
a maritime power, compared with which every other mari- 
time power, ancient or modern, sinks into insignificance; 
how Scotland, after ages of enmity, was at length united to 
England, not merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble 
ties of interest and affection ; how, in America, the British 
colonies rapidly became far mightier and wealthier than 
the realms which Cortes and Pizarro had added to the 
dominions of Charles the Fifth; how, in Asia, British 
adventurers founded an empire not less splendid and more- 
durable than that of Alexander. 

Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to record disasters 
mingled with triumphs, and great national crimes and 
follies fur more humiliating than any disaster. It will be 
seen that even what we justly account our chief blessings 
were not without alloy. It will be seen that the system 
which effectually secured our liberties against the encroach, 
ments of kingly power gave birth to a new class of abuses 
from which absolute monarchies are exempt. It will be 
seen that, in consequence partly of unwise interference, and 
partly of unwise neglect, the increase of wealth and the 
extension of trade produced, together with immense good* 
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some evils from which poor and rude societies are free. It 
will be seen how, in two important dependencies of the 
crown, wrong was followed by just retribution; how im- 
prudence and obstinacy broke the ties which bound the 
North American colonies to the parent state; how Ireland, 
cursed by the domination of race over race, and of religion 
over religion, remained indeed a member of the empire, 
but a withered and distorted member, adding no strength 
to the body politic, and reproachfully pointed at by all 
who feared or envied the greatness of England. 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the general effect 
of this chequered narrative will be to excite thankfulness 
in all religious minds, and hope in the breasts of all patriots. 
For the history of our country during the last hundred and 
sixty years is eminently the history of physical, of moral, 
and of intellectual improvement. Those who compare the 
age on which their lot has fallen with a golden age which 
exists only in their imagination may talk of degeneracy and 
decay: but no man who is correctly informed as to the past 
will be disposed to take a morose or desponding view of 
the present. 

I should very imperfectly execute the task which I have 
undertaken if I were merely to treat of battles and sieges, 
of the rise and fall of administrations, of intrigues in the 
palace, and of debates in the parliament. It will be my 
endeavour to relate the history of the people as well as the 
history of the government, to trace the progress of useful 
and ornamental arts, to describe the rise of religious sects 
and the changes of literary taste, to portray the manners of 
successive generations, and not to pass by with neglect 
even the revolutions which have taken place in dress. 
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furniture, repasts, and public amusements. I shall cheer- 
fully bear the reproach of having descended below the 
dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing before the 
English of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life 
of their ancestors." 

A magnificent purpose, truly, this, if we consider 
it, and magnificently attempted. But here again 
man purposed and God otherwise disposed ; permit- 
ted him to carry out his purpose grandly and well ; 
but only so far as He Himself thought fit ; then 
made him leave it there a grand unfinished Babel- 
tower, the monument at once of human ability and 
human impotence! For this man, you see, (like 
almost all great men,) wa9 an ambitious man, as who 
with so magnificent an intellect would not have been, 
and was often purposing more than he or any living 
man could ever have performed. To have brought 
his History, at the rate and in the style in which he 
commenced it, down to a period toithin the memory 
of living men, had been the labour of more than one 
laborious lifetime. Macaulay's prime of life was past 
ere he began it ; his two first volumes contain the 
history of little more than five years; his two last, 
the produce of eight laborious years, comprise the 
history of nine years more! So that his years of 
history hardly exceed the years of labour he ex* 
pended on them* ' Fourteen years of history he has 
given us in three volumes and a half, after the labour 
of some fourteen years, or more, of his own. The 
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latest date he brings his History down to, (1697,) 
scarcely comes within a hundred years of the memory 
of living men 1 Such a purpose, so attempted, was 
but a grand and glorious audacity. 

Yet what he has done he has done almost perfectly. 
You almost seem to see as you read them, the story 
he tells, and the scenes he describes, enacting them- 
selves before you. The landing and march of Mon- 
mouth, — the Battle of Sedgemoor, — Jeffries raving 
on his bloody circuit, — the trial and acquittal of the 
Seven Bishops, — the landing of William, and the 
flight of James, — the characters, aspect, and actions 
of those who figured at all prominently in the events 
of the time, — are reproduced with a marvellous fidel- 
ity and vigour. The England of a century and a 
half ago is before us ! 

Furthermore, of the circumstances external to the 
work itself; of its great popularity, of the praises 
it evoked, of the criticism it encountered, of the dis- 
cussions it aroused, of the time, talent, and trouble 
bestowed upon it, I can merely make passing mention. 
On the first of these heads it is enough to say that, in 
the course of six months after its first publication, 
although a large and expensive work, it ran through 
five editions, involving a sale altogether of eighteen 
thousand copies : this in England alone ; in America 
it mast have obtained a still larger circulation. On 
the second head, as to the praises it evoked, what 
might I say or not say? Take the following extract 
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from a letter written by Lord Jeffrey to a friend 
about it, in the year (1848) of its first appearance. 
"I think it not only good but admirable. It is as 
fluent and as much coloured as Livy; as close and 
coherent as Thucydides ; with far more real conden- 
sation and a larger thoughtfulness than either." * * 
"I do not know that I ever read anything so good 
as the first forty pages, so clear, comprehensive, 
and concise, so pregnant with deep thought, so sug- 
gestive of great views, and grand and memorable 
distinctions ! " But I must now pass over the praises 
of this wonderful History which are far too numerous 
to quote or to account of further. The book itself 
will never want for such ; it needs but to be read to 
suggest its own. 

It did not pass, however, of course without hostile 
criticism. First and fiercest of its assailants re-ap- 
peared Macaulay's rival of the old Reform-Bill days,. 
Mr. Croker,. to pay him back if possible for his 
slashing critique on Mr. Croker's Boswell's Johnson, 
and all hostilities of olden time. Mr. Croker, now a 
very old man, had formed, it is said, and kept the 
singular resolution, never to sit again in Parliament 
after the passing of the Reform-Bill. He must have 
watched from his retirement, the rise of his great rival 
with feelings other than genial. Now his rival had 
committed himself at last ; had written a book, the 
great work of his life ! Was ever such an opportunity 
for revenge ! Mr. Croker accordingly reviewed Mr. 
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Macaulay's History in the "Quarterly," — not very 
favourably, you may imagine ; — said much that was 
true and more than was true mpon the subject ; sug- 
gested side notes and dates, a sad omission in the 
first edition of the work, supplied in subsequent 
ones; complained grievously that it was prejudiced, 
one-sided, and unfair, sometimes rightly and some- 
times wrongly; and in short did what he could to 
crush it, as Macaulay had, years ago, crushed his 
own literary effort. His remarks were too violent 
and bitter, however,, and too evidently dictated by 
rivalry, to do the book any real injury; and the book 
itself, whatever its faults may have been, was far too 
great and noble a production to be much injured by 
any such attacks. Hostile critics broke their lances 
against it in vain i 

13 ut besides the mere critics it had other assailants. 
Its vivid, life-like, too true descriptions excited the 
indignation of various classes and professions. There 
were the Quakers for instance, who declared they 
were maligned by his history of their predecessors, 
of their origin, and of William Penn, the greatest of 
their sect: the country gentlemen and the country 
clergy, who declared his accounts of their forefathers 
to be little better than a libel : and afterwards the 
Highlanders, who took up the cudgels on a similar 
score, and declared his descriptions, (in his two later 
volumes,) of their country and their fathers to be not 
unfavourable only but outrageously unfair, — unpar- 
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donable in a man, himself of Scottish, descent and 
origin. Into the precise origin, merits, and results 
of these several controversies, and others of a similar 
character which the book excited, I cannot now enter. 
One-sided to a certain extent it may have been, pnd 
for this reason, as I said, his Essays as Essays appear 
to me superior to his History as a History. It may 
have contained errors, (small wonder if it did, con- 
sidering its extraordinary minuteness of detail, and 
the thousand petty points that it discussed.) It was 
unquestionably more favourable to one party or 
character than to another, according as that party 
or character adhered to and supported what in the 
progress of opinion is now commonly regarded to 
be true and right, A generous enthusiasm for what 
is noble, liberal, and good, without which such a 
history could never have been written, and a con- 
sistent hatred of all that is in itself false, cruel, and 
wrong, the great historian must plead guilty to 
displaying almost to excess : but nothing more. He 
has his heroes in History; they are the heroes of 
English History in virtue of their own characters 
and conduct. He has not falsified History to make 
them into heroes. The glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of the great and good King William, who 
saved us, as the old Orange toast declares, from 
Pope, Popery, Arbitrary Power, Brass Money, and 
Wooden Shoes, never perhaps before found so ardent 
and able an advocate as Macaulay. But the memory 
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of Judge Jeffries and of James II. were detested in 
England long before Macaulay recalled them. All 
that he has done is to bring them, as it were, to life 
again just as they were, in company with their own 
words and deeds. He has accomplished this so 
vividly and with such a wonder-working power, that 
we read of their words and deeds with all the admir- 
ation in the one case and with all the aversion in the 
other, which we should feel if we actually heard and 
saw them. 

But wilfully unfair, untrue, or inaccurate, Macaulay 
never is. To avoid this the pains he was at and the 
researches that he made were marvellous. He set to 
work, they say, and learnt High Dutch, (no light 
labour for a man nearly fifty,) in order to be enabled 
to read for himself with accuracy, and get at the true 
significance of the despatches of his hero William III. 
and the histories relating to him. He never took a 
description on hearsay that he could at any cost 
of trouble obtain by personal observation. He was 
residing for weeks at a little public-house at Weston 
Zoyland, in Somersetshire, in order to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the site of the Battle of 
Sedgemoor ; and afterwards with a similar object he 
travelled over the scene of Jamc3 the second's cam- 
paigns in Ireland, and resided for some time in the 
neigbourhood of the Battle of the Boyne. All this 
minute examination, combined with his extraordi- 
nary powers of memory and command of language, 
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enabled him to describe and narrate with an accu- 
racy perfectly marvellous. 

Longer, however, on these volumes of his History 
I must not now dwell. The publication of these 
set the seal to his fame and established his literary 
reputation far and wide. In the hey-day of literary 
triumph that followed it, he was elected (in March, 
1849) Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, on 
which occasion he made one of those usual orations 
which we see annually published in the columns of 
the Times; and was subsequently appointed Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the Royal Academy. 
We hear no more of him after this for the course of 
a year or two. He is probably working on at his 
great work and growing grey over it during those 
years, whilst all England is busy and blatant over 
its Great Exhibition of Industry: for when he re- 
appears again in public, in the autumn of 1852, he 
re-appears as comparatively an infirm and aged man. 

It is a remarkable scene that recalls him thus 
again to public life. His constituents of Edinburgh, 
who rejected him four years ago for his too great 
independance, had suddenly somehow or other seen 
reason to repent of that action. The man they then 
rejected had become, in the interval, trebly famous 
in virtue of that grand publication of his. It was in 
vain now to request him again to offer himself as a 
candidate. He was not seeking, — he probably him- 
self desired no longer to resume political life. Tet 
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determined somehow to undo what they had done 
and to repair what they conceived to be the wrong 
they had inflicted, they elected him their member 
spontaneously, without his coming near them or 
soliciting their suffrages and support at all. So 
distinguished an honour as this, thus forced as it 
were upon him, Macaulay could not have declined 
to accept. It had been both ungenerous and un- 
gracious in him to have done so. Yet we can easily 
imagine that with failing health, — with no further 
intention of resuming actively a Parliamentary 
career, — he must have done so with reluctance and 
with the sacrifice of much comfort and convenience 
of his own. Accept the office, however, he did. 
He was elected in the summer : but did not revisit 
Edinburgh 'till the November of 1852. He was 
then received with so cordial and enthusiastic a 
greeting as almost, he declares, to have overcome 
him for the moment. He sufficiently recovered him- 
self, however, to make an admirable speech in reply. 
And so his Edinburgh connection was under pleasant 
auspices re-established and restored. 

Notwithstanding this resumption of public life, 
but little more remains to be told of Macaulav. On 
the occasion of the death of the Duke of Wellington 
he produced that fine biography of the deceased hero 
which appeared in the columns of the Times news- 
paper ; nay, he even had it ready written, they say, 
against the occasion. The year after this (1853) he 
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made two excellent speeches in Parliament; one on 
the Exclusion of the Judges from the House of 
Commons; the other on the Government of India. 
From this time forth, however, he seems to have 
found public speaking too exciting for him ; and we 
hear but little more, except of the well-earned 
honours that fall thick upon him. In the summer 
of the same year (1853) he received an honorary 
degree at the Oxford Commemoration, on the 
occasion of Lord Derby's Installation as Chancellor 
of the University. I saw him myself on that occasion 
receiving that honour in company with many rival 
politicians, the principal members of Lord Derby's 
government, at the. hands of the great statesman who 
in old Reform-Bill days had himself been his col- 
league, but ever since his opponent. 

Two years later, in the winter of 1855, the third 
and fourth volumes of Macaulay's "History of 
England" made their appearance, and were received 
with an enthusiasm exceeding that which greeted 
the publication of the former two. It is said that no 
less than twenty-five thousand copies of these were 
printed as a first edition, and proved quite insufficient 
to supply the enormous demand made for them. The 
reputation of the work, you see, was now established, 
and its real value known and appreciated. 

These two volumes continue the History of Eng- 
land through, and almost to the end of William the 
third's reign. They narrate the gradual establishment 
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of William's power and the progress of constitutional 
liberty with which that power had become identified; 
describe his Irish campaigns, his Continental wars, 
his Scottish difficulties and successes, the characters 
and careers of the leading politicians of the day, the 
various Jacobite plots against William's life, and his 
subsequent reign as far as the year 1697. It is surely 
no small praise to assert of these volumes that they 
are fully equal to the former two. The Battle of the 
Boyne, the Massacre of Glencoe, and the characters 
of William the third's Statesmen and opponents are 
brought before us with just the same glowing power 
of description, the same picturesqueness of narrative 
and clearness of design, as those which before famil- 
iarized us with the fortunes of Sedgemoor-fight and 
the intrigues of the Cabal. There is no decay of 
intellectual vigour discernible in them whatever. 
Listen, in evidence of this, to the following passage 
describing William's personal bravery at the Battle 
of Landen, and commenting on his physical infirmities 
and those of his adversary the Due de Luxemburg. 

44 It was only on such occasions as this that the whole 
greatness of William's character appeared. Amidst the 
rout and uproar, while arms and standards were flung 
away, while multitudes of fugitives were choking up the 
bridges and fords of the Gctte or perishing in its waters, 
the King, having directed Talmash to superintend the 
retreat, put himself at the head of a few brave regiments, 
and by desperate efforts arrested the progress of the enemy, 
risk was greater than that which others ran. For he 

K 
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could not be persuaded either to encumber his feeble frame 
with a cuirasB, or to hide the ensigns of the garter. He 
thought his star a good rallying point for his own troops, 
and only smiled when he was told that it was a good mark 
for the enemy. Many fell on his right hand and on his left. 
Two led horses, which in the field always closely followed 
his person, were struck dead by cannon shots. One musket 
ball passed through the curls of his wig, another through 
his coat : a third bruised his side and tore his blue riband 
to tatters. Many years later greyheaded old pensioners 
who crept about the arcades and alleys of Chelsea Hospital 
used to relate how he charged at the head of Galway's 
horse, how he dismounted four times to put heart into the 
infantry, how he rallied one corps which seemed to be 
shrinking : "That is not the way to fight gentlemen. You 
must stand close up to them. Thus, gentlemen, thus." 
"You might have seen him," an eyewitness wrote, only 
four days after the battle, "with his sword in his hand, 
throwing himself upon the enemy. It is certain that, one 
time, among the rest, he was seen at the head of two 
English regiments, and that he fought seven with these 
two in sight of the whole army, driving them before him. 
above a quarter of an hour. Thanks be to God that pre- 
served him." The enemy pressed on him so close that it 
was with difficulty that he at length made his way over the 
Gette. A small body of brave men, who shared his peril 
to the last, could hardly keep off the pursuers as he crossed 
the bridge. 

Never, perhaps, was the change which the progress of 
civilisation has produced in the art of war more strikingly 
illustrated than on that day. Ajax beating down the Trojan 
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leader with a rock which two ordinary men could scarcely 
lift, Horatius defending the bridge against an army, 
Richard the Lionhearted spurring along the whole Saracen 
line without finding an enemy to stand his assault, Robert 
Bruce crushing with one blow the helmet and head of Sir 
Henry Bohun in sight of the whole array of England and 
and Scotland, such are the heroes of a dark age. In such 
an age bodily vigour is the most indispensable qualification 
of a warrior. At Landen two poor sickly beings, who, in 
a rude state of society, would have been regarded as too 
puny to bear any part in combats, were the souls of two 
great armies. In some heathen countries they would have 
been exposed while infants. In Christendom they would, 
six hundred years earlier, have been sent to some quiet 
cloister. But their lot had fallen on a time when men had 
discovered that the strength of the muscles is far inferior 
in value to the strength of the mind. It is probable that, 
among the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were 
marshalled round Neerwinden under all the standards of 
Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were the bunch- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiery onset of France, 
and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of 
England." 

Passages like these, sustained through the course 
of a long History, are such as Macaulay, and Mac- 
aulay alone, could have written: but this must be 
my last quotation. How far it may be incumbent 
upon me to apologize for having already treated you 
to so many, and such lengthy ones, in the course of 
these Lectures, I know not. If I do not do so, it is 
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because I feel that they need no apology of mine ; that 
they form themselves a better and more eloquent one 
than any that I could offer for them ; and that if any 
words that I have spoken to-night require apology, 
those words are surely not the words of Macaulay. 

Such then was the History in its continuation. It 
is evident that he has now made this the work of his 
life. So much the better both for his life and for it. 

In the following year, (1856,) he accordingly 
retired altogether from Parliament; unable longer 
to bear the excitement of public life in consequence 
of an increasing tendency to disease of the heart. 
He had scarcely spoken in the House at all of late ; 
but whenever he did rise to speak, the House filled 
rapidly; he was worth listening to, to the last ! Next 
year he was raised to the Peerage as Baron Macaulay 
of Rothwell; and thus the catalogue of his honours was 
consummated. It was, however, an honour, and no 
more : for he never, I believe, attended the House of 
Lords, or spoke in public after his appointment to it. 
About this time too, for the further benefit of his 
health, he removed his residence from the Albany to 
Holly Lodge, a detached villa in the Kensington 
district, somewhere in the near neighbourhood of 
Holland House. 

Except for various rumours of the next forthcoming 
volumes of his History, a now anxiously expected 
public benefit, we hear no more of him from that 
time forth; until on the last day of last year the 
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newspapers announced the mournful intelligence that 
Macaulay was passed away and numbered with the 
dead! He had been suddenly carried off on the 
previous Wednesday night, in the midst of these 
splendid achievements and honourable labours of his, 
by the fatal disease which so long had threatened 
him: so suddenly, that only two days before he had 
entertained, in apparent health, a Christmas party of 
his own relations ! A Tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
last resting-place of the illustrious dead, was the last 
honour that could be accorded now; honour in his 
case well-earned and amply merited indeed ! And 
there, all England mourning for his loss, — for he has 
made himself a friend in every household, — his re- 
mains were deposited on the 9th of January last, many 
great men and noble bearing his pall and following 
his remains to that most honourable resting-place ! 

And now, his life concluded, little more remains 
for me to say. A volume of half a dozen short biogra- 
phies, written for an Encyclopaedia, and posthumously 
published, may now be added to the catalogue of his 
literary achievements. Probably we shall sooner or 
later have some biography of himself, relating his 
life far more accurately and truly than I have related 
it. For all that I can pretend to do in the absence 
of such, is to gather what scattered records of his 
life I could meet with, lay them side by side with 
such recorded words of bis, written or spoken, as I 
could anywhere readily discover, and seek for some 
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result therefrom. And with this object, to enable 
you to form 6ome judgment for yourselves of the man 
himself and of the times he lived in, I have been 
careful to specify to you in detail all the writings and 
speeches, (as far as I could ascertain them,) of which, 
during the whole of his active life, he was the author. 
His faults no doubt he had, and his failures as well ! 
That Indian business, was a failure, for instance. He 
was, it may be, over ambitious ; attempted too many 
things, and too much at a time. His political, as we 
have seen, clashed somewhat with his literary efforts, 
and enfeebled them. He was, it may be moreover, 
too great an enthusiast; too partial for an historian, in 
that he loved too dearly and too well the Liberties 
and Constitution of his country; too heartily admired 
the great and noble characters of those who had made 
this England what she is; too much endeavoured 
to arouse in Englishmen some appreciation of the 
Constitutional Liberties they enjoy, some proper 
sense of their present privileges, and of tho labours 
and efforts of those who had achieved such privileges 
for them. A pardonable catalogue of errors surely. 
Yet what of his life ! What impression you may 
have gained from such scattered facts as I have fur- 
nished you with about him, and what result you may 
have come to, I know not. But the result I have 
arrived at as yet, derived from these vague data, 
appeals to me, in spite of some few drawbacks and 
discouragements, a very noble and admirable .one; 
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I feel tliat we have here a great and magnificent 
genius, turned to a great and magnificent account, 
talents, not wasted or abused, but well and diligently 
employed: a man, free, noble, independent, and 
honest, serving his country to the best of his ability, 
in the furtherance of freedom, nobility, honesty, and 
ipdependance ! I feel that we have cause to thank 
God for such, whenever for a while He lends such 
talents to this free England of ours to make her what 
she is, and permits them to be employed to such a 
purpose and with such results ! 

I said in the conclusion of my last Lecture that I 
hoped to be able to prove this man to be, not only a 
great man, but a good man too. We have seen how 
his life was spent in the main; what a laborious, 
hard-working, earnest life it was. And to 'what I 
have already told you about it, I would simply add 
this one little fact, ascertained, I believe, not 'till 
after his death, (which found its way into print, 
though probably never intended to be published at 
all,) that more than half his annual income was 
habitually expended in charity! And to that fact I 
will add no more, but leave you to make your own 
comments and draw your own inferences from it. 
He lies where now the praise and blame of men 
can affect him but little; the noble dust of many 
generations of great Englishmen, poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, scattered round him! But his works live, 
and will live after him: they are not dead. What 
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"he has written, he has written !" Their influence, 
immense as it is, will survive, it may be, for centuries. 
And the influence, again, that these have exercised 
upon the Literature of the age, that too remains, and 
will remain permanent and indelible. I have sill, 
indeed, but little of that,. for it seems to me rather to 
speak for itself. The style, the tone, the thought^ 
the opinions of Macaulay as well reflect, as are 
reflected in the style, the tone, the thoughts, and 
opinions of the age in which we live. He has ex- 
pressed the views of many men on many subjects in 
his Writings ; he has formed the views of more ! It 
is wonderful how many first impressions and opinions 
on all varieties of topics, educated men of the present 
generation may trace to the influence of Macaulay's 
Writings: we see them re-produced again and again, 
— thoughts, feelings, styles, opinions, of which he was 
the sole originator. He has done more in this way 
for the cause of free thought, of liberal opinion, and 
of constitutional liberty, than any man the present 
century has yet produced! He has emancipated 
English thought from the trammels of many a fal- 
lacy, and from the tyranny of many a prejudice. 
And to the latest ages of time this English nation of 
ours, and every nation that may spring from it, or 
from it derive their thought, their language, liber- 
ties, and laws, will have good reason to recall with 
gratitude and veneration the illustrious name of 
Thomas Babington Macaulay! 
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